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toung, parlement, &c., for people, treasure, tongue 
parliament, &c. He adds: 

“The new Academy of Wits call’d L’ Académie de 
beaux esprits, which the late Cardinal de Richelieu 
founded in Paris, is now in hand to reform the French 
language in this particular, and to weed it of all su- 
perfluous Letters, which makes the Toung differ so 
much from the Pen that they have expos'’d themselves 
to this contumelious Proverb, The Frenchman doth 
neither pronounce as he writes, nor speak as he thinks, nor 
sing as he pricks.” 

And he quotes a “topic axiom” of Aristotle as 
applicable to phonetics, “ Frustra fit per plura, 
quod fieri potest per pauciora.” 

Can your many and learned correspondents | 
refer me to any advocate of phonetic spelling of | 
an earlier period than Howell ? 

W. Sparrow Suvpson, B.A. 


EPITAPH ON THE REV. JOHN MORTON, M.A. 


In my possession is a copy of Morton's Natural 
History of Northamptonshire, containing the fol- 
lowing MS. notes by the Rev. Thomas Baker : 


“ John Morton, Coll. Eman, Art. Bac. an, 1691 ( Regr. 
Acad. ). 
John Morton, Coll. Eman. Art. Mr. an. 1695. Ibid. 
Joh. Morton, Coll. Eman. Quadr. admissus in Matric, 
Acad. Cant, Dec. 17. 1688, 
« Epitaphium, 
Juxta depositum jacet 
Quiequid mortale fuit 
Jouawnis Moator, A.M. er R.S.S, 
Mariti, Patris, Amici, Proximique 
Indulgentissimi et perquam humani 
Ob exquisitam Plantarum, Fossiliumque peritiam, 
Naturalem hujusce comitatus Historiam, 
Limato ipsius calamo conscriptam, 
In morbis explorandis Sagacitatem, 
Nec minus in eorundem Remediis 
Fausto omine adhibendis Judicium, 
In munere denique Pastorali 
Obeundo Studium indefessum 
Rei publice non parum benefici : 

Post quam huic Ecclesia per annos novendecim curatus, 
Per sedecim Rector operam impenderat. 
Animam exhalavit Julii die [18. 1726] anno ZEtat. 
sux [55] 

Quem prope sita, vel in Tumulo comitatur uxor Susanna, 
Amans, parique cum ardore redamata 
Hance insignivit Pietas, et prisca Fides, 
Insolita rerum utilissimarum Scientia 
Officiosa Sedulitas, mira Suavitas, comitasque, 
Virtutum omnium, quotquot pulcherrimo exemplo 
Indigitavit Maritus, feliciter emulam., 

En Par ceelesti choro dignissimum, 

In vita amabile! sola morte divulsum.” 


“From Dr. Rawlinson, with the following account : 


“I send you an Epitaph on Mr. Morton, Author of 
y® Natural History of Northamptonsh. It was wrote 





by the Rev? Mr. Tho. Tooly, M.A., and sometime 
Fellow of St. Joh. Coll. Oxon., and is on a Monument 
in Oxendon Church Com. Northton., erected at the 
expence of 20 lib. given by Dr. Sloan, for his collection 
of naturall Curiosities. The Date is wanting,” 

H. T. Waxes. 

Stepney. 
—tL 


LINES ON THE MIRACLE OF TURNING THE WATER 
INTO WINE. 


Some schoolboy and collegiate myths respecting 
a line or two on the first miracles in Cana of 
Galilee have gained considerable celebrity. Camp- 
bell, however (Essay on English Poetry, &e., 
p-224., London, 1848), traces the matter to its 
source by producing the following from an epigram 
by Richard Crashaw, the friend and intimate of 
Cowley : 

« Lympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit.” 
“ The modest water saw its God, and blush‘d.” 


So Aaron Hill: 


“ When Christ, at Cana’s feast, by pow’r divine, 
Inspir'd cold water with the warmth of wine, 
See! ery’d they, while in red’ning tide it gush’d, 
The bashful stream hath seen its God, and blush'd.” 

Works, vol. iii. p.241. : London, 1754. 
In Vida’s Christiad, which no less competent a 
judge than Milton himself pronounced the best 
poem extant upon a sacred subject, these lines 
occur : 

“ Sex, ut erant ibi tot numero, carchesia lymphis 
Impleri jubet actutum, mensisque reponi, 

Quz simul aspexit propius Deus, omnibus ecce! 

Mutatus subito nigrescere cernitur humor, 

Vinaque pro pura mirantes hausimus unda,” 
Lib. iii. 9984 


Vida had before written : 


“. . . Canam hi liquere modo atra 
Miratam puras in vina rubescere lymphas,” 
Lib. ii. 431. 


The beautiful hymn of St. Ambrose is commonly 
known : 

“ Vel Hydriis plenis aque 
Vini saporem infuderis : 
Hausit minister conscius, 
Quod ipse non impleverat. 
Aquas colorari videns, 
Inebriare flumina ; 
Mutata elementa stupent 
Transire in usus alteros,” 


After all, may not Crashaw have been indebted 
to Psalm Ixxvii. 16. : 

“ The waters saw Thee, O God! the waters sae 
Thee ; they were afraid ; the depths also were troubled. 

This last quotation has carried me insensibly 
away to a very forcible version of Psalm cxiv. by 
Cowley, whom I am old-fashioned enough 
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! 
admire vastly, notwithstanding his many fanciful | 
vagaries, and very many aberrations from the | 
canon laws of poetical accuracy. 

I transcribe only a portion : 
« When Israel was from bondage led, 
Led by th’ Almighty’s hand 
From out a foreign land, 
The great sea beheld, and fled. 
« What ail’d the mighty sea to flee? 
Or why did Jordan's tyde 
Back to his fountain glide ? 
Jordan's tyde, what ailed thee ? 
Why leapt the hills? why did the mountains 
shake ? 
What ail’d them their fixt natures to forsake ? 
Fly where thou wilt, O Sea! 
And Jordan's current cease ; 
Jordan there is no need of thee, 
For at God’s word, whene’er He please, 
The rocks shall weep new waters forth instead of these.” 
Davideis, book i. p. 14.: London, 1668. Fol. 
Rr. | 
' 





Warmington, 





| 
INSCRIPTION ON THE CHURCH AT BAVENNO. | 


Some months since, returning from an Italian 
tour, and staying for an evening at the beautifully 
situated inn of Bavenno, on the shore of the Lago 
Magore, I saxintered into the little church adjacent, 
and there read a modern copy of an ancient inscrip- 
tion as follows : 


«“ Trophimus 
Ti. Claudii Ces. 
Augusti | 
Germanici Ser. | 
Dariz et Diane 
Memorize 
Et Tarpeie sacrum.” 





The church was obviously of great antiquity ; 
but the introduction into ¢his inscription of the 
names Darie et Diane, would have led to the 
notion that it had been erected originally on the | 
site of a temple dedicated to some heathen deities : 
though, how a Daria became connected with a 
Diana, I could not possibly conjecture. On enter- | 
ing the church, however, I found that the inscrip- 
tion, as given above, was but a blundering mis- 
copy of a much older inscription ; and that the 
fifth line should, instead of Darie et Diana, be 
Daridinianus, being evidently a patronymic or | 
surname of the Trophimus in the first line : thus, 
the inscription, correctly, would run thus : 


“ Trophimus 
_Ti. Claudii Cas, 
Augusti 
Germanici Ser. 
Daridinianus 
Memoria 
Et Tarpei# sacrum,” 





| says that she has no sweetheart.” 


From this reading of the inscription, it would 
appear that the church in question had been dedi- 
cated by Trophimus, the servant or freeman of 
Claudius Cesar. Ido not think that chronology 
will allow us to identify him with the Trophimus 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistle to Timothy. I have looked in vain in 
several Latin and + at dictionaries for the word 
Daridinianus. Perhapssome of your correspondents 
would have the kindness to give me some clue to, 
or explanation of, the word; as also any note of 
the erection of a church, which would certainly 
seem to date from the first century. A. B.R. 

Belmont. 





A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 


More than fifty years have passed since the fol- 
lowing narrative was related by an old gentleman, 
above seventy years of age, as having occurred in 
his youth. Its date may therefore be about 1740. 

A nobleman having broken his constitution and 
injured his estate by a career of dissipation, deter- 
mined to marry and reform; and having paid his 
addresses to an heiress, and been duly accepted, 


| the wedding-day was fixed, and great preparations 


made for its celebration. In those times news 
travelled slowly, and the intelligence of the court- 
ship only reached the lady’s aunt (from whom she 
had large expectations), in a distant county, three 
or four days Seles the bridal day. She was, how- 
ever, an energetic woman of the old school: she 
posted to London, and made such good use of her 
time, that she succeeded in setting the match 
aside. But the letter announcing this was only 
written by her niece late on the preceding night, 
and was dispatched very early on the purposed 
wedding-day, and being taken to the bridegroom's 
bedside, was read by him there. A short time after 
he told his valet to go into the servants’ hall, and 
inquire if any of the women would be married that 
morning. The servants, knowing their lord’s 
generosity and fondness for joking, thought that 
he wished to signalise his own marriage by por- 
tioning another couple, and laughingly declined. 
The valet returned, and said, “There is nobody 
that can be married to-day, my Lord, but the 
country wench that came up last week, and she 
“Oh!” he re- 
plied, “tell her to put on her Sunday dress, and 
come to me in the blue breakfast-room.” He 
dressed in the suit prepared: they met; and the 
result of that interview must be known by its con- 
sequences. A mantle and veil of lace was thrown 
over the country dress of a modest, handsome, and 
lively village girl, and she became that morning a 
eress of England! Much sensation was caused; 
ut in the world of fashion it was only a nine days’ 
wonder; for the married pair went immediatel 
from London. She possessed an excellent disposi- 
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tion and strong good sense. With renewed health 
and spirits his lordship’s enjoyment of country life 
increased, his property improved by care, and, 


above all, a beautiful progeny surrounded him | 


and their devoted domestic mother, who affection- 


ately closed his eyes in peace, receiving his parting , 


blessing many years after his happy choice! E. D. 





Pinar Notes. 


Unwritten Historical Minutia.— Events of a 
common order, handed down from sire to son, may 
be unworthy of the “dignity of history,” but they 
are sometimes interesting. Two or three of this 
kind have come to my knowledge, and I forward 
one of them to the “ N. & Q.,” with a view to their 
publicity, if they are deemed of sufficient import- 
ance. 

An elderly acquaintance of mine had a great- 
uncle, who died in the year 1818, aged ninety- 
three. This person remembered hearing his grand- 
father speak of Charles I. passing through the 
village of Hugglescote, Leicestershire, with a party 
of cavalry. 


being drawn up in line in front of the inn, while a 
servant carried a milkpail full of ale from trooper 
to trooper, in which was a jug, with which each 
man supplied himself with a draught of the be- 
verage. The party did not dismount, but the 


officers did, one of the party taking his horse to | 


the village blacksmith to be shod. When the 
farrier turned up the horse’s foot to examine the 
shoe, he observed the initials C. R., mounted by a 
crown, and he immediately suspected it was the 
king's horse. He asked the principal person of 


the party if he had the honour of shoeing the | 


king's horse. The person spoken to replied he 
had, and that he was the king. The blacksmith 
immediately fell on his knees in reverence to the 
king, ‘who bade him rise and shoe the horse well, 
and entered into conversation with him in an 
affable and pleasant manner. The horse being 
shod, the party rode off rapidly, as they had ar- 
rived, apparently as if closely pursued by an 
enemy. 

The incident was also told to my friend's great- 
uncle by the grandson of the blacksmith, who 
heard it related by the eye-witness himself. 

JAYTEE. 


Family Likenesses and Wicliffe Family. — 
There have been Queries in“ N. & Q.” both as to 
family likeness in descendants, and as to Wicliffe’s 
origin. The following note from Surtees’ Durham, 
vol. iv. p. 132., refers to both : 

“ Katherine, wife of Rev. Peter Fisher, Rector of 
Cockfield, was daughter of Francis Wycliffe of Whorl- 
ton. She bore a striking resemblance to a portrait of 


the Reformer Wycliffe which hung in Mr, Fisher's 
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| parlour, and which was given him by Marmaduke 
Tunstall, Esq. She died in 1788, aged seventy-six,” 


J.R.M, MA. 


Queries. 


POLISH CUSTOM AT THE REPETITION OF THE 
CREED. 
| _ Wheatly, in his Rational Illustration of the 
Book of Common Prayer, tells us that the Creed 


| “ Isto be repeated standing, to signify our resolution to 
stand up stoutly in the defence of it, And in Poland 
and Lithuania the nobles used formerly to draw their 
swords, in token that, if need were, they would defend 
and seal the truth of it with their blood.” — Page 147, 
Oxford, 1839. 

| In his note I find this reference, “ See Durell’s 
| View, §c., sect. i. 24. p. 37.” Wheatly speaks as if 
this interesting custom had become a matter of 
history, but when Dr. South wrote his most in- 
structive letter to Dr. Edward Pococke, which is 
dated Dantzic, December 16, 1677, the Poles 
seem as a body to have unsheathed their swords in 
part at the reading of any portion of the Gospel. 
He says: 


“ Amongst other things worthy of remark, I observed 
here, for I never thought it a damnable sin (like our 
sectarists in England, who call themselves by the soft 
names of Protestant Dissenters) to be acquainted with 
their ceremonies at saying mass, that whilst any part 
of the Gospel was reading, every man drew his sword 
half way out of its scabbard, to testifie his forwardness 
to defend the Christian Faith, which has been a custom 
put in practice throughout all Poland, ever since the 
reign of King Micislaus, who was the first of that 
character in this kingdom who embraced Christianity, 
in the year of our Lord 964, and was the first sove- 
reign prince of it that renounced Paganism.”—South's 
Posthumous Works, p. 41.: Lond. 1717, 8vo. 


~ Wheatly and South are, I suppose, alluding to 

different parts of the same custom, and perhaps 

some of your correspondents may know whether 

| any traces of it remain at the present, or did re- 

main to a period later than Wheatly. Rr. 
Warmington, 





SIR ABRAHAM SHIPMAN, KNIGHT; WILLIAM 
COCKAYNE, ETC. 

| Who was Sir Abraham Shipman ; to what fa 
mily did he belong; and where did he reside? 
‘I find him mentioned as a legatee in two wills 
about the middle of the seventeenth century: 
| William Methold, Esq., of Hall House, Kensington, 
| and South Pickenham, co. Norfolk, by his will, 
| dated Feb. 28, 1652-3, and proved April 15, 1653, 
| bequeaths 50/. to his friend Sir Abraham Ship- 
man, Kt., and a like sum to Mrs. Margaret Ship- 
man, his daughter; Aaron Mico, Esq., merchant 
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of London, who married Joanna, one of the daugh- | At the back of “An Epitaph upon King 


ters of the above-named William Methold, by his 
will dated Jan. 3, 1658-9, and proved April 20, 
1659, bequeaths 10/. to his dear friend Sir A. S., 
and Mrs. Margaret S., his daughter. 

And whilst speaking of these wills, who was 
Mr. William Cockayne, who is mentioned in both 
of them as having married another of William 
Methold’s daughters? What relation was he to 
Sir William Cockayne, living about this time, and 
Lord Mayor of London ? 

Likewise, who were Arthur and Joanna Bar- 
nardiston, whom Wm. Methold calls his “ brother 
and sister?” Who were John and Katherine 
Goodwyn, and their son Mr. Deane Goodwyn, 
whom he also speaks of as “ brother and sister ?” 

I may mention this William Methold was repre- 
sentative of the Metholds of South Pickenham, co. 
Norfolk, who were a younger branch of the Me- 
tholds of Langford, co. Norfolk, of which place 


they had been lords since Henry IIL’s reign. The | 


name is variously spelled: Methwolde, Methoulde, 
and Methelwold. He was a merchant in London ; 
was seised of very large estates in Middlesex, 
Norfolk, Yorkshire, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire; 
and was founder of the Methold almshouses at 
Kensington. Tewars, 





NOTES FROM FLY-LEAVES: EIKON BASILIKE. 


The pages of “ N. & Q.” have already exhibited 
some interesting MS. memoranda from the fly- 
leaves of books. The following are from a copy 
of the original edition of the Eikon Basilike, which 
has lately come into my possession. The copy in 
question is a very fine one in old morocco, date 
1648, with the royal arms on the sides, the same 
as borne by the Stuarts before the union with 
Scotland, encircled with the garter, and sur- 
mounted by a crown. 

On the first fly-leaf is the following memoran- 
dum twice written, in an apparently cotemporary 
hand ; — 

“ Chronostichon anni 1648. 


“ReX pFvs et gre WerVs ConDemnantVr 
ToXqVe.” 


A little further on, in another and somewhat 
later handwriting, on a blank half-page, — 


“Upon the Death of King Charles the First; Mont- 
fosse ; written with the point of his sword : 


“Great, Good, and Just! could I but rate 
My griefs, and thy too rigid fate, 

I'de weep the World to such a strain, 

As it should deluge once againe : 

But since thy loud-tongued blood demands supply 
More from Briareus hands than Argus eie, 

I'll sing thy Obsequies with Trumpet's sounds, 
And write thy Epitaph with Blood and Wounds.” 
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Charles” is another memorandum, apparently in 


the same antique hand as the first : 


“Chronostichon decollationis Caroli Regis, ete. tri- 


cesimo die Jan. anno a Creatione mundi ut inter non- 
nullos computatur 5684. 


“ TrZstZa perCharX Deploro fWnera Reg¥s 
Inferna Ingrate Detestor MVnera phebIs 
ReX DeCoLLatVr serVIs; qVXs taLIa Verb¥s 
EXp&LlCet aVt possIt LaChryMIS xqVare La- 
bores 
HIC pfetat¥s honos, s¥C Rege¥£ In sCeptra 
reponVnt.” 


The name of a former possessor appears on the 


title-page —“ Judith Echard, her booke ;” but she 


is clearly not the writer of the memoranda. May 
I submit the following Queries to your corre- 


spondents ? 


1. Is mine (which appears to me identical with 
that mentioned by Si Henry E tis, Vol. i., 


p- 137.) the editio princeps, of which 30,000 are 
said to have been sold around the scaffold on which 
the royal martyr suffered? and is there any truth 
in this latter report ? 


2. How many editions of the work are there? 


and which has the disputed motto on the title- 
page, 


“7O ZI 


OTASEN HAIKHSE THN TMOAIN 
TO KATINA?” 


3. Is anything known for certain respecting the 


OTAE 


royal arms being so frequently found on the covers 


of Eikon Basilike ? 


Mr. E. B. Price (Vol. ii., 
p- 255.) says vaguely, “It may have been, perhaps, 
not unusual to occasionally so distinguish works 
of this description, published in or about that 
What more probable than that 
they were presented by Charles II. to the old ad- 
herents of his father, the gallant cavaliers? I 
have several copies of, and memoranda respecting, 
this work ; and, as I take a great interest in it, 
any additional gleanings would be most thankfully 
received by E. S. Tayor. 





Hiner Queries. 


Formyl. —Will some of your chemical readers 
tell me: 1. When formyl was discovered ; 2. By 
whom ; and 3. Whence that term is derived? I 
can gain no information from Christieson and 
Pereira. ANATOL, 


Charlatans of the last Century. — Reading the 
other day a work entitled Practical Philosophy of 
Social Life, after the German of Baron Knigge, 
1799, I met the following passage : 

“ Although I cannot convince myself that all the 
adventurers of that class (ghost-seers, alchymists, and 
mystic impostors), that the Cagliastros, Saint Germains, 
Mesmers, and Consorts, are actuated by the same mo- 
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tive, and that all the wonder-working heroes of that 
class have the intention of leading us to the same 
mark; yet 1 should think that we ought to be thank- 


ful to those that caution us against such adventurers, | stein, 


and show us at least whither they can lead us.” 
Mesmer, of course, is well known; but who were 

the others of whom the Baron writes in such “ in- 

credulus odi” style ? 
Elgin. 


Trafalgar.— Should the accent be on the ulti- | 
The old song makes it | 
By the way, did Dibdin write this | 


mate or the penultimate ? 
the latter. 
song ? if not, who ? 
“*Twas in Trafalgar’s bay, ~ 
That night the Frenchmen lay.” 
But then Scott has — 
“ And launch'd the thunderbolt of war 
O'er Egypt, Hafnia, Trafalgar.” 
Wo aoa 
Hong Kong. 


Jewish Lineaments.— Observation has led me to | 


fancy that the Jewish lineaments wear out in the 
face after conversion to Christianity. Is there any 
foundation for this idea ? 


Meaning of Pewterspear.—in my neighbour- 
hood there is a by-way known as Pewterspear 
Lane. Query, its meaning? Had it been Pewter- 
spoon, I would not trouble you. ¢ 


Jennings Family.—Can any of your readers give 
an account of the several descendants of the 
Thomas Jennings, of Wallybourne in Shropshire, 
who married Eleonora, the daughter of Sir Row- 
land Jay; and also an account of the Somerset 
and Cornish branches of that family beyond that 
given in the Heralds’ Visitations ? The first name 
of the Somerset branch of the family that occurs 
in the Heralds’ Visitations is John, the grandson 
of Thomas Jennings, of Wallybourne; and the 
first of the Cornish branch is a Rowland Jennings. 

S. Jennines-G. 


Conditor Precum.— What does Donne mean by 
saying, that there was an officer called “ Conditor 
Precum” among the Romans ? IaNoramvus. 


Roofs of Anglo-Saron Church Towers. — Pro- 
bably some of your readers have noticed the 
marked resemblance of many towers of early 
churches on the Rhine to the well-known tower 
of Sompting Church. Having been much struck 
by this, among other points of similarity, my dis- 
may was great on reading in a note to Bloxam’s 
Gothic Architecture (p.51.), that “in 1762 the 
roof or spire which surmounts this tower was 
reduced twenty-five feet.” Mr. Broxam cites as 
his authority Dallaway and Cartwright’s Sussez. 


H. W. G. | 


Lrrep Gatry. | 








If this be true, the process of reduction has 
resulted in the precise similitude of the four-gabled 
| steep tower-roofs of Andernach and Niederlahn 





and many other picturesque old churches og 
the Rhine. 

| I am very desirous of knowing whether s 

| roofs with eaves, pyramidal or two-gabled, or four. 
gabled, were the coverings of the presumed Saxon 
towers in England, a notion which per haps the 
MSS. sanction (at least those illuminations which 
have been engraved); or, if not, what was the 
usual mode of surmounting such towers; and espe- 
cially what authority there is for assigning to such 
towers as that of Earl’s Barton Church, &c., 4 
battlemented parapet, or any construction not 
terminating in eaves. H. G. 7. 


Weston-super- Mare, 


Nero's Baths.—In a very interesting book, Ar 
Essay on the Roman Villas of the Augustan Age: 
| by Thomas Moule, after noticing the exorbitant 

luxury in the building of villas, in which the 

Romans indulged themselves in the time of Augus- 
tus, the author proceeds to show the extent to 
which this taste was carried by Nero in his 
“ Golden House.” In describing the baths of this 
extraordinary building, Mr. Moule writes a 
follows: 








“ The baths, equally magnificent in their plan, were 
supplied with salt water from the Mediterranean, and 
with warm water, conducted by rivulets from the hot 
springs of Baiw."—P. 5. 


Warm water conducted by rivulets from Baie 
to Rome! How many miles are there between 
Baie and Rome ? 

For a description of the Aurea Domus Mr. 
Moule refers generally to Suetonius, in his Life 
of the Emperor Nero Claudius Cesar. I find there 
(c. 31.) the following passage: “ Balinew marinis 
et Albulis fluentes aquis,” &c. How is the text 
to be supported? or is it a slip in the author's 
description ? F. W. J. 

Late Brasses. — In the Gwydir Chapel, erected 
by Inigo Jones in 1633, attached to the old church 
at Llanrwst, N. W., are some curious brasses of 
late date, now glazed over, and affixed to the 
walls, which I saw this summer ; but unfortunately 
not making a Note, am compelled to Query, of 
some of your more exact correspondents, what are 
the dates upon them? One I recollect had the 
name of the engraver upon it, “ William Vaughan. 

Joun Mivanp. 


Father Petre. — As a collateral descendant of 
the celebrated Father Petre, I should be glad of 
any legendary rhymes concerning him, even when 
what ZJ should consider libellous. I can with 
truth subscribe myself M.D. 
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Family of Thoresby the Antiquary. — Can any 
of your correspondents inform me whether there 
are any direct descendants, now living, of Ralph 
Thoresby, author of the Topography of Leeds # 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, editor of Thoresby's 
Diary, says: 

“ Thoresby (who died in 1725) left his wife sur- 
viving, and two sons and a daughter. Both the sons 
were clergymen. Ralph, the elder, died Rector of 
Stoke Newington in 1763; Richard, the younger son, 
had the church of St. Catherine, Coleman Street, and 
died in 1774. ‘The daughter, Grace, married a Mr. 
John Wood of Leeds, and bad a son named Ralph, 
who [was a hosier at Nottingham in 1746, and] died in 
1781, and is supposed to have been the last surviving 
descendant of Thoresby.” 

A correspondent of the Gentleman's Magazine 
(vol. liii. p. 322.) says the Rector of Newington 
certainly died without issue, but that he had been 
informed that Richard, the younger son, had two 
sons and a daughter; that the two sons were in 
the Black Hole at Calcutta, where one of them 
died. T. M. 

Leeds, 

Story of a French Bishop. — It is stated in the 
Retrospective Review, vol. xii. p. 91., that — 


“ There is a story of a French bishop, who deelared 


on his death-bed that he had never administered the | 


sacrament in earnest, for the purpose of invalidating 
the ordination of all who had received orders at his 
hands,” 

Is this statement correct? and, if so, who is the 
bishop alluded to ? CHEVERELLS. 


Royal Scandals. — Miss Strickland, in her Lives 
of the Queens of England, vol. viii. pp. 234-5., says 
of Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I. : 

“ The gossips of the Court now resumed the story 
[1660-1], that she was secretly married to [Henry 
Lord Jermyn, lately created Earl of St. Albans}: of 
this we cannot gather a particle of evidence.” 

Again, vol. viii. pp. 457-8., she says of Catharine 
of Braganza, Queen of Charles IL. : 

“The favour with which she was suspected of re- 
garding him, obtained for him [Lord Feversham] the 
nickname of King Dowager.” 

She goes on to quote the testimony of Mary Bea- 
trice, Queen of James IL., in her favour, and then 
observes : 

“ The testimony of so virtuous a queen is certainly 
quite sufficient to acquit her royal sister-in-law of one 
of those unsupported scandals.” 

May I ask your readers, well versed in the co- 
temporary literature of these reigns, whether the 
reputed marriage of Henrietta Maria is really 
without “a particle of evidence ;” and whether 
Catharine’s partiality for Feversham is quite “ un- 
supported” by evidence. Tewars. 





Notices to Correspondents. —Can any of your 
contributors tell me when the London morning 
papers first began to give up the practice of in- 
serting Notices to Correspondents, and giving a 
reason for the rejection of communications? In 
the earlier years of most members of the press, 
they had them, and found them useful too. 
Woodfall corresponded with Junius almost solely 
in this way. Query, Would it not have been im- 

ossible for Junius to write under the present 
es of the press ? A Supscriper. 


Highlands and Lowlands. — Between what two 
oints on the western and eastern coasts of Scot- 
Fond is the line drawn which separa’ es the High- 
lands from the Lowlands? Is it mathematically 
straight, and purely arbitrary, or heraldically 
wavy or indented, and marked out by any bound- 
aries, natural, artificial, or conventional? Is it 
accurately laid down by statute and map, or 
vaguely by tradition ? C, Fores. 
Temple. 





Finor Queries Answered. 


Diaries of the Time of James I.—Can any of your 
| correspondents tell me if there are any published 
Diaries of the period between 1610—1624, or per- 
sonal narratives of those who hung about the court 
| during that period,—the more extensive the list 
| the better. IGNoramus, 

[Consult The Court of King James I , by Dr. Godfrey 
Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester, edited by John S. 
Brewer, M.A., 2 vols., 1839. Secret History of the 
Court of James I: containing, 1. Osborne’s Traditional 
Memoirs; 2. Sir Ant. Weldon’s Court and Character 
of King James; 3. Aulicus Coquinaria; 4. Sir Edw. 
Peyton’s Divine Catastrophe of the House of Stuarts, 
with Notes by Sir Walter Scott, 2 vols., 1811. Sir 
Dudley Carleton’s Letters during his Embassy in Hol- 
land, 4to., 1775. Arthur Cayley’s Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, 4to., 2 vols., 1805. Lucy Aikin’s Memoirs of 
the Court of James I, 2 vols., 1822. Catherine Ma- 
cauley’s History of England, from the Accession of 
James I. to the Restoration of Charles 11., 4to., 6 vols., 
1778, Nichols’s Progresses and Public Processions of 
James 1, 4to., 4 vols., 1828, Bireh’s Life of Henry 
Prince of Wales, Son of James I, 1760. Coke's Detee- 
tion of the Court and State of England, from James I. to 
the Interregnum, 3 vols., 1719. Noble's Historical Ge- 
nealogy of the Royal House of Stuarts, 4to., 1795. Dal- 
rymple’s Memorials and Letters relating to the History of 
Britain in the Reign of James I, 2 vols., 1766, and 
Hume's History of the Reigns of Jumes I., Charles I, 
the Commonwealth, Charles I1., and James I1., 2 vols., 
1754-7.) 


Sich House.— What is the meaning of the word 
sich? In Bollington, near Macclesfield, there is a 
farm called the “ Sich House Farm,” and, in an 
old deed of property two miles distant in the 
same township, the words sich houses occur as the 
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descriptive name. In Wood's History and Anti- 
quities of Eyam, p.114., the same word occurs 
with the addition of a ¢ in the spelling: 

“ There was a gravestone, if not some part of a 
human skeleton, once found in a field which is now 
called Philip’s sitch.” 

I have made repeated inquiries in Bollington from, 
among others, very old people, but have never had 
any explanation of the word given me. 

Sr. Jonn’s. 

[In Phillips’s New World of Words occurs the follow- 
ing: “ Sichetum, or Sikettus, in old Latin records, is 
a sich or small current of water that used to be dry in 
the summer; also, a water furrow or gutter.”] 


Scheltrum.—Can any of your correspondents 


explain what was the nature of the order of battle 


anciently used by the Scotch, termed the schel- 
trum? In the reign of Edward II. I find it stated, 
that on a certain occasion pikemen were placed 
“in scheltrum, secundum modum Scottorum,” but 
cannot meet with any explanation of the term. 
Karu. 


[ Under the word ScuiurHaum, Jamieson has given a 
long explanation of this word. (See 4to edit. 1808.) 
It means “an host ranged in a round form.”] 


Kendall. —Is there such a place as Kendall in 
Yorkshire, and, if so, whereabouts ? C.J. 


[ Langdale, in his Dictionary of Yorkshire, notices two 
places of this name:—“ Kendall (E. R.), in the parish 
of Great Driffield, Bainton-Beacon division of the 
wapentake of Harthill; 2 miles from Driffield, 9 
from Sledmere, 13 from Bridlington, 15 from Bever- 
ley.” The other is in the West Riding : —“ Kendall 
Green, in the parish of Silkston, wapentake of Stain- 
cross, liberty of the Honour of Pontefract ; 2 miles 
from Barnsley, 7 from Penistone, 94 from Rother- 
ham.”] 





Replies. 
WEST INDIA ISLANDS HELD BY THE KNIGHTS OF 
MALTA. 
(Vol. vi., p. 87.) 
The information sought for by W. W. respect- 
ing the West India Islands held by the Order of 


St. John, will be found in Pére Labat'’s Nouveau | 


Voyage, vol. v. p. 162. et seqg.; but as that work 
is now very scarce, and is, any inaccessible to 
your correspondent, the following brief statement 
of the principal facts may be acceptable to him. 
1642. The first French West India Company is 
formed, and put in possession of the islands, com- 
prising nearly the whole of the Lesser Antilles. 
1648. Becoming dissatisfied with the state of 
their affairs, the company agree to dispose of the 
islands by sale. 
Je Poincy, the French governor of St. 
Christopher, offers to purchase their share of that 








island and of St. Martin, together with St. Croix 
and St. Bartholomew; but the French govern- 
| ment, whose authority he had slighted, refuse to 
listen to his proposals. He then suggests to the 
Bailly de Souvré, ambassador at Paris of the 
Knights of St. John, to purchase those islands for 
his order, De Poincy undertaking to pay the price 
of sale on condition of his being continued in the 
post of governor. 

1651, May 24. The deed of sale is executed, the 

amount paid for the four islands being 120,000 
livres tournois, or 4800/. sterling. 
The Knights of St. John confer on De 
Poincy the title of “ Bailly,” and send the Che- 
valier De Montmagny to St. Christopher, to be 
ready to succeed him in the event of his death. 

1652. Death of the Chevalier De Montmagny, 
and arrival of the Chevaliers De Sales and De 
Saint Jure as his successors. ‘The latter returns 
to France. 

1653, March —. The sale of the islands is con- 
firmed, by letters patent, to the Order of St, 
John, on condition that they should hold them 
from the King of France, and, in acknowledgment 
of his sovereignty, should present his majesty, and 
each of his successors, with a crown of gold, of the 
value of 240/. sterling. 

1660, April 11. Death of the Bailly de Poiney. 
He is succeeded by the Chevalier De Sales. 

1664. Establishment of a new West India Com- 
pany. ‘The former grants are cancelled, with the 
exception of that made to the Order of St. John. 

1665. The new company, wishing to have the 
undivided control of the islands, enter into ne- 
gociations with the Order of St. John for the 
| purchase of St. Croix and St. Bartholomew, and 
| their share of St. Christopher and St. Martin. The 
| deed of sale is executed at Paris on the 10th of 

August, and the islands made over to the company 

for the sum of 500,000 livres tournois, or 20,000/. 
sterling. In December of this year the agents of 

the company take possession of the islands. 
Henry H. Breey. 
| 











St. Lucia. 


P.S.— The circumstance of the letter, quoted 
by Ursuxa (Vol. vi., p. 131.), having been ad- 
| dressed to a Dutch governor of St. Martin, is 
explained by the fact that, in 1662, that island 
belonged partly to the Dutch and partly to the 
| Knights of Malta. 





GOVERNMENT OF ST. CHRISTOPHER'S. 
(Vol. vi., p. 131.) 


I am much indebted to Ursura for having 
again called my attention to the government of 
this island in 1662, and for the extract furnished 
from an old English letter in his possession, the 
whole of which I should much like to read. It is 
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to be regretted that the writer of this letter is not 
known. Ursvuta appears satisfied that it was | 
written by the governor of St. Christopher's, or 
his secretary. From the extract which he has 
kindly given me, I have not as yet come to the 
same conclusion. There is no doubt that the 
letter was written by a person in authority ; but 
might he not have been a diplomatist, who had | 
been sent on a mission? or an officer in command | 
of an English ship of war or squadron, cruising | 
among the West India Islands for the protection 
of commerce? I merely make this suggestion for 
Ursuta’s consideration. 

Ten years ago, when engaged in writing some 
historical sketches of the Knights of Malta, [I | 
came, in the course of my reading, to the reign 
of the Grand Master Lascaris, who purchased St. 
Christopher's, and some other islands which I 
named in my first notice, Vol vi., p. 87. of 
“Nn. & Q.” Pets 8 reigned from 1636 to 1657, 
and his successor was Martin de Redin, who died 
in 1660. Annet de Clermont, de Chattes Gassan, 
then came to the throne; but he lived only three 
months after his election, and was succeeded by 
Raphael Cotoner, whose reign terminated by his 
death in 1663. Nicholas Cotoner, a younger bro- 
ther, was the next grand master, and he died in 
1680. Several historians of the Order of St. John 
have stated, that it was during his reign St. Chris- 
topher’s and the other islands were disposed of to 
Monsieur Colbert, prime minister of France. For 
this supposition I trust I may be excused, when 
stating the authorities from which it is drawn. 

Sutherland, in his second volume of The Achieve- 
ments of the Knights of Malta, thus remarks : 


“In 1652, Lascaris made a still more novel addition 
to the possessions of the Order. The attention of the 
civilised world was at that time intensely directed to- 
wards the western hemisphere; and, through the 
agency of the Chevalier de Poincy, commandant of 
St. Christopher's in the West Indies, who acted as 
representative of a company of French merchants, who 
held large grants there under the French Crown, 
Lascaris was induced to make a purchase, not only of 
that island, but of the neighbouring islands of Saint 
Bartholomew, Saint Martin, and Saint Croix, to which 
he would have added Guadaloupe and Martinico, had 
it been practicable. The fee-simple of these posses- 
sions, with all the plantations, slaves, and stores upon 
them, was purchased for about five thousand pounds 
sterling ; but the Grand Master had also to liquidate 
the debts due by the former proprietors to the inhabit- 
ants, The transaction, however, completely disap- 
pointed his expectations; and, on the death of De 
Poincy, it was discovered that he had from selfish 
motives betrayed the Order into a most unprofitable 
speculation, Twelve years afterwards (1664), in the 
Grand Mastership of Nicholas Cotoner, these trans- 
Atlantic dependencies were resold to other French 
merchants ; and such is the marvellous change which 
industry and commercial enterprise can produce, that 
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a little more than a century subsequent to the date of 
these transferences, English proprietors were to be 


| found in the same islands who, from one year’s re- 
| venue of a single plantation, would have paid the whole 


purchase-money which the Maltese knights had given 
for them.” 


Mr. Frederick Lacroix, in his History of Malia 
and Gozo, has written as follows : 


“Un fait singulier eut lieu durant les derniéres années 
du magistére de Lascaris. L’Ordre fit l'acquisition de 
Visle Saint Christophe, voisine de l'Amérique. Ce fut 
le Chevalier de Poincy, gouverneur de cette colonie 
pour le compte d’une compagnie de marchands, qui 
proposa au grand maitre de l'acheter. Nous ne 
savons quel avantage le conseil trouva a la possession 
d’un point maritime aussi lointain; quoiqu'il en soit, 
la proposition fut acceptée avec empressement, et M. de 
Vouvré, ambassadeur de la Religion a Paris, fut chargé 
de négocier la cession avec le roi de France, patron et 
protecteur de la colonie. Saint-Christophe fut vendue 
a l’Ordre, pour la somme de cent-vingt mille livres 
tournois, et avec la condition que les acquéreurs se 
chargeraient des dettes des négociants, propri¢taires de 
Vile, envers les habitants. On comprit dans le marché 
les petites iles voisines, telles que Saint-Barthélemi, 
Saint-Martin, et Saint-Croix. I] fut méme question 
d’un contrat semblable pour la Martinique et la Guada- 
loupe. En inspirant au grand maitre l'idée de cette 
étrange acquisition, le Chevalier de Poincy avait fait 
acte de roué; on ne tarda pas, en effet, 4 s’apercevoir 
que ce gouverneur avait contracté d’énormes obligations 
pécuniaires envers les colons ; aussi s’empresse-t-on, a 
sa mort, d’abandonner une possession aussi onéreuse 
(1653). L’Ordre la vendit 4 une nouvelle compagnie 
de marchands frangais, qui s'y établit en 1665.” 


Dr. Vassallo, has just now favoured me with 
another authority, which appears to bear directly 
on the point in question. It is as follows: 

“Nell’ anno 1652 La Religione Gerosolimitano 
fece acquista dell isola San Cristoforo con altre vicine, 
e l'atto di vendita porta la data del 21 Maggio, 1652.” 
(Dal Pozzo, lib. iv. pp. 194, 195, 196.) “ Furono di 
nuovo alienati nell 1665, dopo che l’ordine le ebbe 
godute per soli anni 13.” (Pozzo, lib, vi. p. 322.) 
“ Nell 1687, fu conseguito dall ordine il resto del prezzo 
della isola di San Cristoforo.” ( Ibid, lib, xii. p. 674.) 


These authorities would thus far appear to have 
sustained my statement; but I shall have great 
pleasure in referring to this subject again, after a 
further research in the annals of the Maltese 
knights. 

Ursuta asks for the chronology of St. Chris- 
topher’s, which as yet I am unable to find. I 
shall, however, have a look among the books of 
the Garrison library, and hope to give Ursura 
the reference he wishes in my next note. It is an 
extract which I took from some work in 1842. 

W. W. 

La Valetta, Malta, 








“aper” AND “INVER.” 

(Vol. vi., p. 290.) 

Your correspondent Toros will find full inform- 
ation on this point in Johnes’s Philological Proofs 


of the Original Unity and Recent Origin of the 
Human Race, pp. 70—72., London, 1843: 


“ In the first syllable ‘Inver’ and Ab-ber differ, but 
they agree in the last. Both ‘In’ and ‘ Ab,’ the first 
syllables of these terms, occur so often in Celtic regions, 
that there can be no doubt they were both in use 
among the ancient Celts as words for a river or water. 
The last syllable of these words, Ber or Ver, I shall 
show to mean an ‘ Estuary.’ ‘In’ oceurs in the name 
of * the Inn,’ in the Tyrol, the ‘ 4in-us’ of the Romans, 
and in other instances previously noticed. ‘ An’ isa 
Gaelic or Irish term for ‘ water,’ which is identical in 
sound and sense with terms of frequent occurrence | 
among the tribes of the American continent, as in 
Aouin (Hurons, N. America); Jin Jin ( KXolushians, 
extreme N. West of N. America); Ueni ( Maipurians, 
S. America.) ‘ Ab’ oceurs in ‘ The Aube,’ in France, 
&c., a name of which the pronunciation may be con- 
sidered identical with Ab, ‘ water,’ ( Persian). Ap in 
Sanserit, and Ubu Obe in Affghan, mean ‘ water.’ 
* Obe’ occurs in Siberia as the name of a well-known | 
river. In India also the term has been applied to | 
‘rivers ;’ thus we have in that country the Pung-ab | 
(the province of ‘ The Five Rivers"), an appellation of | 
which the corresponding Celtic terms ‘ Pump-ab’ would | 
be almost anecho! . ° ° ‘ ° 
* Berw’ is the South Welsh name for the effervescence 
in the deep receptacle in which a cataract foams after 
its fall; it is applied also to the cataract itself, as 
* Berw Rhondda,’ the fall of the River Rhondda, Aber, 
in Cornish, means ‘a confluence of rivers,’ also, ‘a gulf,’ 
‘a whirlpool.’* In Breton or Armorican, Aber means 
*a confluence of rivers.’ ‘ Dans le diocése de Vannes,’ 
says Bullet, ‘le mot a encore une autre signification, 
c'est celle de torrent’ ; (Compare Torr-ens 
( Latin), ‘ Torrent’ ( English), from Torreo ( Latin) ‘to 
boil.’) ‘ Aber, in a deflected sense,’ he says, ‘ has been 
applied to a harbour ; hence, Havre de Grace!’ ‘It is 
a curious fact,’ says Chalmers, ‘which we learn from 
the charters of the twelfth century, that the Scoto-Irish 
people substituted Inver for the previous Aber of the 
Britons, David I, granted to the monastery of May 
Inver-In qui fuit Aber-Ja in Chart May.’¢ This re- 
markable place is at the ‘ Inflax of a small stream, 
called the Jn, on the coast of Fife. Both appellations 
are now lost.’” 

R. J. A. 


| 
| 





CHANTRY CHAPELS. 
(Vol. vi., pp. 223. 305.) 
I am obliged to Mr. Noaxe for his reply to my 


Query on this subject, but he has misunderstood 
its nature. 


* This word is marked thus ¢ in the Cornish Voca- 
bularies as being extinct. 
t_Chalmers’s Caledonia. 
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I did not “inquire (as he imagines) whether 
the small chantry chapels, situate in hamlets at 
some distance from the parish church, were used 
for public worship as chapels of ease?” On the 
contrary, I stated that they were so used; and in- 


| quired whether such chapels so situated were 
| “ever used exc)»sively as sepulchral chantries ?” 


adding, that “I had not met with an instance of 
the kind.” In my investigation of this subject, 
which has been somewhat extensive, I have in- 
variably found that such chapels, when remote 
from the parish church, were used for public 
worship by the neighbouring population. This 
fact is important. For not only were these chan- 
try dupele always used for sepulchral purposes, 
but the only ground for suppressing them, and 
alienating their endowment, was, that they were 
devoted to the superstitious ceremony of offering 
masses for the dead. On searching early records, 
I find many of them had originally been used 
simply as chapels of ease; but subsequently being 
adopted for sepulture, and endowed with a chantry 
by the lord of the manor or other important per- 
son, they received the name of chantry chapels, 
and consequently were suppressed, and their en- 
dowments alienated, even in hamlets lying three 
or four miles from a church, and containing some 
hundreds of inhabitants. As I am preparing a 
small work on the destroyed churches of the 
county in which I live, I shall be obliged to any 
of your readers who will instance some so-called 
“chantry chapels,” remote from other church, 
which were used only as chantries. I am aware 
that an account of these chantries may be seen in 
the Augmentation Office ; but how are these do- 
cuments arranged? and may they be examined 
without fee, or for a small one? 

Is there an account of the suppression of these 
chantries in the British Museum? Mar. Noaxe'’s 
conjecture about “early English” roads is amus- 
ing; but Macadamised roads do not enable old 
and infirm persons to walk two and three miles to 
church, nor shelter the poor from the inclemencies 
of the weather. An oratory was not a chantry 
chapel, but, occasionally, merely a room in & 
dwelling-house. Chantry chapels, I believe, were 
always consecrated. , 

Mr. Noakes may see a description of them in 
Bloxam’s Monumental Architecture, pp. 86. 178.; 
and in the Glossary of Architecture, under the 
word “ Chantry.” W. EK 





THE HABIT OF PROFANE SWEARING BY THE 
ENGLISH. 


(Vol. vi., p. 299.) 


I cannot but think that, in the observations 
there made, both the army and navy are very 
unwarrantably maligned. I believe that pro- 
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fane swearing is now generally reprobated and 
repressed in both services ; and I know that in 
many ships in the royal navy profane swearing is 
never heard, and that it would be immediately 
punished. And I hope the repression is now 
general, and am tolerably certain that orders are 
now very seldom “ endorsed with a curse;” though, 
perhaps, in the case of some old officer, with whom 
the practice may have been common in his youth, 
he may occasionally, in his anxiety for the instant 
execution of his order, add a profane expletive 
per wacuriam., 

With regard to the army, I was just now read- 


ing the paragraph in No. 152. to a very near con- | 
nexion of mine, now sitting beside me, who was | 


formerly in the Grenadier Guards, who tells me he 


remembers well hearing the late Duke of Welling- | 


ton (of happy memory) say, one day, on parade | 


to his uncle, who wus in command of the bat- 
talion, “ Colonel , tell Captain not to 
swear at his men as I hear him doing. I very 
much disapprove it, and I beg that you will pre- 
vent its happening again.” ‘To which the Colonel 
answered, “ Yes, but that officer came from the 
line.” The Duke replied, “Oh! ah!” 

I have no doubt that the practice is now dis- 
continued in the line, though I have of late had no 
opportunity of judging except from individual 
officers in private company ; and there are none of 
my acquaintance who would aot think it totally 
“unworthy of their dignity” to use a profane oath 
in common conversation. J. 8. s. 








Was this custom really so bad in England, that 
it required an act an parliament to put it down ?* 
T have a small volume, called A short and modest 
Vindication of the common Practice of Cursing and 
Swearing; occasioned by a new Act of Parliament 
against the said Practice. By a Gentleman. Lon- 
don, printed for J. Robinson, at the Golden Lion, 
in Ludgate-street. No date. 





[* An act against swearing and cursing was passed 
in 21 James I. c. 20.; and another, for the more ef- 
fectually suppressing cursing and swearing, 6 & 7 Will. 
& Mary, c. 11. Both these, however, were repealed 
by 19 Geo. II. ¢. 21. s. 15., and another passed “‘ more 
effectually to prevent profane swearing,” which was 
ordered to be read quarterly in all parish churches and 
public chapels. A curious case of the non-observance 
of this clause is noticed in the Gent, Mag., vol. xlii. 
p. 339. : —“ On July 6, 1772, a rich vicar and a poor 
curate paid into the hands of the proper officer 15/. ; 
the first 101, the latter 51, for neglecting to read in 
church the act against cursing and swearing. The 
vicar, it seems, had, without assigning any reason, dis- 
missed the curate from his chureh, and the sons of the 
latter informed against the former, without knowing 
that their father lay under the same predicament.” 
This clause, however, was repealed by 4 Geo, IV. 
¢. 31,— Ep.] 


Query, Who wrote this, and when was it 
printed ? S. Wason. 
Glasgow. 


ON THE WORLD LASTING 6000 YEARS. 
(Vol. v., p. 441.; Vol. vi., pp. 37. 131. 255.) 


The original passage, quoted from the Rabbin- 
ical writer Elias, may be found in the Heptaplus 
of Pico della Mirandola (lib. vii. chap. vi.), who 
renders the Hebrew —“ Verbum verbo reddens” 
—thus: 

“Sex mille annorum mundus. Duo mille inane. 
Duo mille lex. Duo mille dies Messia, et propter 
peccata nostra qua sunt multa preterierunt de eis que 
preterierunt.” 


Swan, in his Speculum Mundi, Camb. 1635, takes 
considerable pains to prove the chronological 
errors involved in this theory, and shrewdly inti- 
mates, that the Jews could not have put much 


| faith in it, or they would not have disputed the 


_ 


advent of the Messiah. 

The reason assigned for the duration of the 
world being limited to 6000 years was, that the 
period of its existence should correspond with the 
time passed in its creation; and as the seventh day 
from the commencement of creation was the secu- 
lar day of rest, so the seventh day, or thousand 
year, from the creation would be the eternal 
reavenly rest,—a day and a thousand years being 
considered coequal, according to the words of the 
inspired Psalmist : “ For a thousand years are in 
thy sight as yesterday when it is past.” Ps. xc. 4. 

Nearly all the Patristic writers were of this 
opinion, which, to them, was strengthened by the 
Apostle Peter, who, in his Second Epistle, iii. 8. 
when speaking of the end of the world, says: “ Be 


| not ignorant of this one thing, that one day is with 





the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day.” 

Jerome thus alludes to these passages in his 
commentary on the 90th Psalm : 


“Ego arbitror ex hoc loco, et ex epistola qua 
nomine Petri inscribitur, mille annos pro una die 
solitos appellari: ut scilicet, quia mundus in sex diebus 
fabricatus est, sex millibus tantum annorum credatur 
subsistere ; et postea venire septenarium numerum et 
octonarium, in quo verus exercetur Sabbatismus, et 
circumcisionis puritas redditur.” 


Irenzus, Contra Hereses, lib. v., writes : 


“ Quotquot enim diebus his factus est mundus, tot 
et millenis annis consummatur. Et propter hoc ait 
Scriptura Geneseos. [Here he quotes Genesis ii, 1, 2. 
Hoe autem est et antefactorum narratio, quemadmo- 
dum facta sunt, et futurorum prophetia. Si etenim 
dies Domini quasi mille anni, in sex autem diebus 
consummata sunt que facta sunt: manifestum est quo- 
niam consummatio ipsorum sextus millesimus annus 
est.” 
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Another curious illustration of this idea may be 
found in the Commentarius in Mattheum, cap. xvii., 
of St. Hilary. Alluding to the first verse of the 
seventeenth chapter he writes : 

“ Et in hoc quidem facti genero, servatur et ratio et 
numerus et exemplum. Nam post dies sex, glorie 
dominice habitus ostenditur: sex millium scilicit 
annorum temporibus evolutis, regni ceelestis honor 
preefigurantur.” 


In the Cabbala, the number six was considered 


to be one of potent mystical properties. ‘The | 


rabbinical writers assert that the manna, when 
it was found, was marked with the letter } (vau), 


the equivalent of the number six ; and as the world | 


was created in six days; as a servant had to serve 
six years (Ex. xxi. 2.); as the soil was tilled for 
six years (Ex. xxiii. 10.); as Job endured six 
tribulations ; so this number was typical of labour 
and suffering. Consequently it was impressed on 
the manna not only to show the Israelites that it 
fell but on six days, but also to warn them of the 
miseries they would undergo, if they dared to de- 
secrate the Sabbath day. 

The primitive Christians, also, attached consi- 
derable importance to the same number. For the 
sixth chapter of John proves that the manna was 


a type of the Saviour, the Man of Sorrows, who | 


was born in the sixth age of the world*; was 
announced on the sixth month (Luke i. 26.); 
went to Bethany six days before the Passover 
(John xii. 1.). 
hour of the sixth day of the week, when the grand 
sacrifice was consummated, when, in the simple 
yet sublime words of the apostle, “there was 
darkness over all the earth.” It was also “about 
the sixth hour” that Jesus “ being wearied” 
(John iv. 6.) sat on the well of Jacob. St. Au- 
gustine, De Trinitate, in reference to this verse, 
writes : 

“Jam incipiunt mysteria: non enim frustra: hora 
sexta sedet: quare hora sexta? quia ewtate secula 
sexta.” 

This, however, has not been the only theory 
respecting the duration of the earth. The almost 
numberless speculations that have been broached 
on the subject would fill volumes. Some curious 
matter referring thereto may be found in Secreti 
Astrologice Celeste et Terrestri: Veneti, 1681, 
written by Maccarius: he modestly declines to fix 
the precise year, but as confidently states that the 
great event will occur on a Sunday morning on 
the 25th day of March! 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries this 
question gave rise to much discussion, and nu- 


foreover, it was about the sixth | 


——— 


| 

| their dupes, may amuse the reader, I cull the 
| following sample out of many similar ones. The 
year 1645 was predicted to be the last, because 
the words Adventus Domini chronogrammatically 
expressed the number 2012; from which if 517, 
the similar equivalent of Dies abbreviuntur, were 
subtracted, the remainder would be 1495; to 
which if 150, represented by Propter electos, were 
added, the number of the fatal year would be com 
pleted, according to the following formula: 





AD VentVs Do M Int 

500+5 + 5+500+1000+14+l= 2012 
D es abbreV I VntVr 

500+1 + §414+5+5= 517 
| —— 
1495 
| Propter ee Ctos 
| 50 + 100= 150 
1645 


Speculations on this subject are hazarded, even 
| at the present day, though we are told by Him 
“who spake as never man spake,” that “of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
| of heaven.” W. Piyxertox. 

Ham. 


Perhaps Napier, the inventor of logarithms, was 
the first to promulgate this doctrine in Britain, 
He introduces it with “it is thought by the most 
learned.” See his revised and enlarged edition of 
A Plaine Discovery of the whole Revelation of St 
John: London, 1611, 4to., p. 23. M. 





SIMILE OF THE SOUL AND THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 
(Vol. vi., pp. 127. 207.) 

That most sweet writer and Christian platonist, 
Norris of Bemerton, employs this simile in “ The 
Aspiration :” 

“ How cold this clime ! and yet my sense 
Perceives even here Thy influence. 
Even here Thy strong magnetic charms I feel, 
And pant and tremble like the amorous steel. 
To lower good, and beauties less divine, 
Sometimes my erroneous needle does decline ; 
But yet (so strong the sympathy) 
It turns, and points again to Thee.”"—P, 91. 

Again, in his “ Contemplation and Love:” 

“ The most ponderous body that is has its centre, 
towards which it always presses, and in which it settles 
with full acquiescence. Now since there is something 
in spiritual beings which corresponds to weight in bodies 
(according to St. Austin, ‘Amor tuus est pondus 





merous predictions. As the mode of reasoning 
adopted by those prophets, and believed in by | 





* See St. Augustine, De Trinitate, lib. iv. chap. vii. 


tuum’), the analogy of the thing persuades me to think 
that there is also something which shall be to them in 
the nature of acentre . . . Man is not as a body, 
for ever rolling on in an infinite vacuity: or as @ 
needle continually trembling for an embrace: but he has 





for an amount of curious reading on this subject. 





his proper end and centre, to which ‘tis possible for him 
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to arrive; and in which, as impossible for him when 
once arrived, not fully to acquiesce.”—Pp. 208, 209. 


See also “The Prayer” which follows the last 
extract (Collection of Miscellanies, 6th edit., 
London, 1717). ' 

One of your correspondents, I think, has already 
quoted the stanza commencing — 


« Our life’s a flying shadow, God is the pole, 
The needle pointing to Him is our soul.” 


which I have seen on a loose slab in Bp. Joceline’s 
crypt in Glasgow Cathedral. 

‘To the above passage from Norris, I may add 
the beautiful lines of Quarles : 


« Even as the needle that directs the hour, 
(Touch'd with the loadstone) by the secret power 
Of hidden Nature, points upon the pole ; 
Even so the wavering powers of my soul, 
Touch’d by the virtue of Thy Spirit, flee 
From what is earth, and point alone to Thee.” 
Job Mil., Med. iv. 


Mr. Headley, from whom I derived this extract, 
adds : 

“In the beautiful song of ‘ Sweet William's Fare- 
well,’ the sailor, with great propriety, adopts a nautical 
term from his own art : 


* Change as ye list, ye winds: my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to Thee.’” 

Commenting on Heb. iii. 12., Gregorie says : 

“ That hard heart of unbelief which we are bid here 
to take heed of, looseth all our hold, and utterly 
estrangeth us from the life of God, and leaveth us alto- 
gether without Him in the world. Our other back- 
slidings and variations from Him, how wide and distant 
soever, yet may be thought to be but like those of the 
compass, more or less, according to a less or greater 
interposition of earthly-mindedness: but this is like to 
that of the magnet itself, which, while it lieth couched 
in the mineral, and united to the rock, it conformeth 
to the nature and verticity of the earth; but separate 
it from thence, and give it free scope to move in the 
air, and it will desperately forsake its former and more 
publick instinct, and turn to a quite contrary point. 
So long as a man is fastened to the rock Christ, and 
keepeth but any hold there, he will still be looking less 
or more towards the Author and Finisher of his faith ; 
but broken off once from thence, and beginning to be 
in the open air, and under the Prince of that, he ap- 
parently turneth aside from the living God, and pointeth 
to a pole of his own.” —Gregorie’s Works, Lond. 1684, 
chap, xxxvii, ; see also chap. xii. 

JARLTZBERG. 


The examples already given of “Similes founded 


on the Magnetic Needle” recalled to my recollec- | 


tion one which I have always thought very beau- 
tifully elaborated. It is in Quarles’ Emblems,—a | 
writer of whom Mr. Wilmott says (Lives of Sacred 
Poets) that “ he will live in spite of the Dunciad.” | 
Of the Emblems he also says that it “ contains | 


: 


| several poems of uncommon excellence and ori- 
ginality.” The poem of which I subjoin a part 
is justly entitled to this commendation, provided 
| Quarles did not steal the idea from Jeremy Taylor. 
| They were cotemporaries,—at least the former 
died in 1644, the latter in 1667; and it is not 
| unlikely that they were acquainted with each 
| other’s writings. I am not aware when the ser- 
| mon from which the quotation is made was first 
| printed: my edition of Quarles is, I believe, the 
| original edition; but it is without date, though 
| some commendatory verses prefixed are dated 
1634. 





| “ Like to the Arctick needle that doth guide 
The wand'ring shade by his magnetick power, 
And leaves his silken gnomon to decide 
| The question of the controverted hour, 
First franticks up and down, from side to side, 
And restless beats his crystal’d iv’ry case 
With vain impatience ; jets from place to place, 
| And seeks the bosams of his frozen bride: 

At length he slacks his motion, and doth rest 

His trembling point at his bright Pole’s beloved 
breast. 


“ E’en so my soul, being hurried here and there, 

By ev'ry object that presents delight, 

Fain would be settled, but she knows not where ; 
She likes at morning what she loaths at night: 

She bows to honour ; then she lends an ear 
To that sweet swan-like voice of dying pleasure, 
Then tumbles in the scatter’d heaps of treasure ; 

Now flatter'd with false hope ; now foyl’d with fear: 
Thus finding all the world’s delight to be 

But empty toys, good God, she points alone to thee. 


“ But hath the virtued steel a power to move ? 
Or can the untouch’d needle point aright ? 
Or can my wand'ring thoughts forbear to rove, 
Unguided by the virtue of thy sp’rit ? 
O hath my leaden soul the art t’ improve 
Her wasted talent, and, unrais’d, aspire 
In this sad moulting time of her desire? 
Not first belov’d, have I the power to love; 
I cannot but stir, but as thou please to move me, 
Nor can my heart return thee love, until thou love 
me,” 
Anon. 





The same metaphor also occurs in the 13th 
Emblem of Quarles’ Ist Book : 


“ Like as the am'rous needle joys to bend 
To her magnetic friend ; 
Or as the greedy lover's eye-balls fly 
At his fair mistress’ eye ; 
So, so we cling to earth; we fly and puff, 
Yet fly not fast enough.” 


Siema. 
Sunderland. 


[Our correspondent Anon had anticipated the first 
portion of Sicma’s communication. } 
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Another curious illustration of this idea may be 
found in the Commentarius in Mattheum, cap. xvii., 
of St. Hilary, Alluding to the first verse of the 
seventeenth chapter he writes: 

“ Et in hoe quidem facti genero, servatur et ratio et 
numerus et exemplum. Nam post dies sex, gloria 
dominice habitus ostenditur: sex millium  scilicit 
annorum temporibus evolutis, regni celestis honor 
preefigurantur.” 


In the Cabbala, the number six was considered 
to be one of potent mystical properties. The 
rabbinical writers assert that the manna, when 
it was found, was marked with the letter 4 (vau), 
the equivalent of the nuifber six ; and as the world 
was created in six days; as a servant had to serve 
six years (Ex. xxi. 2.); as the soil was tilled for 
six years (Ex. xxiii. 10.); as Job endured six 
tribulations ; so this number was typical of labour 
and suffering. Consequently it was impressed on 
the manna not only to show the Israelites that it 
fell but on six days, but also to warn them of the 
miseries they would undergo, if they dared to de- 
secrate the Sabbath day. 

The primitive Christians, also, attached consi- 
derable importance to the same number. 
sixth chapter of John proves that the manna was 
a type of the Saviour, the Man of Sorrows, who 
was born in the sixth age of the world*; was 
announced on the sixth month (Luke i. 26.); 
went to Bethany six days before the Passover 
(John xii. 1.). Moreover, it was about the sixth 
hour of the sixth day of the week, when the grand 
sacrifice was consummated, when, in the simple 
yet sublime words of the apostle, “there was 
darkness over all the earth.” It was also “about 
the sixth hour” that Jesus “ being wearied” 
(John iv. 6.) sat on the well of Jacob. St. Au- 
gustine, De Trinitate, in reference to this verse, 
writes : 

“Jam incipiunt mysteria: non enim frustra: hora 
sexta sedet: quare hora sexta? quia ewtate secula 
sexta.” 

This, however, has not been the only theory 
respecting the duration of the earth. The almost 
numberless speculations that have been broached 
on the subject would fill volumes. Some curious 
matter referring thereto may be found in Secreti 
Astrologice Celeste et Terrestri: Veneti, 1681, 
written by Maccarius: he modestly declines to fix 
the precise year, but as confidently states that the 
great event will occur on a Sunday morning on 
the 25th day of March! 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries this 
question gave rise to much discussion, and nu- 
merous predictions. As the mode of reasoning 
adopted by those prophets, and believed in by 








* See St. Augustine, De Trinitate, lib.iv. chap, vii. 
for an amount of curious reading on this subject. 


| 





their dupes, may amuse the reader, I cull the 
following sample out of many similar ones. The 
year 1645 was predicted to be the last, because 
the words Adventus Domini chronogrammatically 
expressed the number 2012; from which if 517, 
the similar equivalent of Dies abbreviuntur, were 
subtracted, the remainder would be 1495; to 
which if 150, represented by Propter electos, were 
added, the number of the fatal year would be com- 
pleted, according to the following formula: 


AD VentVs Do M Int 





500+5 + 5+500+1000+1l4+l= 2012 
D es abbreV I VotVr 
500 +1 - 54145452 517 
1495 
Propter ee Ctos 
50 +100= 150 
1645 


Speculations on this subject are hazarded, even 
at the present day, though we are told by Him 


“who spake as never man spake,” that “of that 


For the | 


day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
of heaven.” W. Pinkerton. 
Ham. 


Perhaps Napier, the inventor of logarithms, was 


| the first to promulgate this doctrine in Britain, 
| He introduces it with “it is thought by the most 








learned.” See his revised and enlarged edition of 
A Plaine Discovery of the whole Revelation of St. 
John: London, 1611, 4to., p. 23. M. 





SIMILE OF THE SOUL AND THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 


(Vol. vi., pp. 127. 207.) 

That most sweet writer and Christian platonist, 
Norris of Bemerton, employs this simile in “ The 
Aspiration :” 

“ How cold this clime ! and yet my sense 
Perceives even here Thy influence. 
Even here Thy strong magnetic charms I feel, 
And pant and tremble like the amorous steel. 
To lower good, and beauties less divine, 
Sometimes my erroneous needle does decline ; 
But yet (so strong the sympathy) 
It turns, and points again to Thee.”—P. 91. 


Again, in his “Contemplation and Love :’ 


“The most ponderous body that is has its centre, 
towards which it always presses, and in which it settles 
with full acquiescence. Now since there is something 
in spiritual beings which corresponds to weight in bodies 
(according to St. Austin, ‘Amor tuus est pondus 
tuum’), the analogy of the thing persuades me to think 
that there is also something which shall be to them in 
the nature ofacentre . . . Man is not as a body, 
for ever rolling on in an infinite vacuity: or as a 
needle continually trembling for an embrace: but he has 
his proper end and centre, to which ‘tis possible for him 
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to arrive; and in which, as impossible for him when | 
once arrived, not fully to acquiesce.”"—Pp. 208, 209. 
See also “The Prayer” which follows the last 
extract (Collection of Miscellanies, 6th edit., 
London, 1717). 

One of your correspondents, I think, has already 
quoted the stanza commencing — 


“ Our life’s a flying shadow, God is the pole, | 
The needle pointing to Him is our soul,” 
which I have seen on a loose slab in Bp. Joceline’s | 
crypt in Glasgow Cathedral. 
To the above passage from Norris, I may add | 
the beautiful lines of Quarles : 
« Even as the needle that directs the hour, 
(Touch'd with the loadstone) by the secret power | 
Of hidden Nature, points upon the pole ; 

Even so the wavering powers of my soul, 

Touch'd by the virtue of Thy Spirit, flee 
From what is earth, and point alone to ‘Thee.’ 
Job Mil., Med. iv. 


Mr. Headley, from whom I derived this extract, 
adds : 

“In the beautiful song of ‘ Sweet William’s Fare- 
well,’ the sailor, with great propriety, adopts a nautical 
term from his own art : 


> 


* Change as ye list, ye winds: my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to Thee.’” 

Commenting on Heb. iii. 12., Gregorie says : 

“ That hard heart of unbelief which we are bid here 
to take heed of, iooseth all our hold, and utterly 
estrangeth us from the life of God, and leaveth us alto- 
gether without Him in the world, Our other back- 
slidings and variations from Him, how wide and distant 
soever, yet may be thought to be but like those of the 
compass, more or less, according to a less or greater 
interposition of earthly-mindedness: but this is like to 
that of the magnet itself, which, while it lieth couched 
in the mineral, and united to the rock, it conformeth 
to the nature and verticity of the earth ; but separate 
it from thence, and give it free scope to move in the 
air, and it will desperately forsake its former and more 
publick instinct, and turn to a quite contrary point. 
So long as a man is fastened to the rock Christ, and 
keepeth but any hold there, he will still be looking less 
or more towards the Author and Finisher of his faith ; 








but broken off once from thence, and beginning to be 
in the open air, and under the Prince of that, he ap- 
parently turneth aside from the living God, and pointeth | 
to a pole of his own.” —Gregorie’s Works, Lond. 1684, 
chap. xxxvii, ; see also chap. xii, 


JARLTZBERG. 


The examples already given of “Similes founded 
on the Magnetic Needle” recalled to my recollec- 


” 


tion one which I have always thought very beau- 
tifully elaborated. It is in Quarles’ Emblems,— a 
writer of whom Mr. Wilmott says (Lives of Sacred | 
Poets) that “he will live in spite of the Dunciad.” 
Of the Emblems he also says that it “contains | 


several poems of uncommon excellence and ori- 
ginality.” The poem of which I subjoin a part 
is justly entitled to this commendation, provided 
Quarles did not steal the idea from Jeremy Taylor. 
They were cotemporaries,—at least the former 
died in 1644, the latter in 1667; and it is not 
unlikely that they were acquainted with each 


| other’s writings. Iam not aware when the ser- 


mon from which the quotation is made was first 
printed ; my edition of Quarles is, I believe, the 
original edition; but it is without date, though 
some commendatory verses prefixed are dated 
1634. 
“ Like to the Arctick needle that doth guide 
The wand'ring shade by his magnetick power, 
And leaves his silken gnomon to decide 
The question of the controverted hour, 
First franticks up and down, from side to side, 
And restless beats his erystal’d iv'ry case 
With vain impatience ; jets from place to place, 
And seeks the bosoms of his frozen bride : 
At length he slacks his motion, and doth rest 
His trembling point at his bright Pole’s beloved 
breast. 
“ E’en so my soul, being hurried here and there, 
By ev'ry object that presents delight, 
Fain would be settled, but she knows not where ; 
She likes at morning what she loaths at night: 
She bows to honour; then she lends an ear 
To that sweet swan-like voice of dying pleasure, 
Then tumbles in the seatter’d heaps of treasure ; 
Now flatter'd with false hope ; now foyl’d with fear: 
Thus finding all the world’s delight to be 
But empty toys, good God, she points alone to thee. 


“ But hath the virtued steel a power to move? 
Or can the untouch'd needle point aright ? 
Or can my wand'ring thoughts forbear to rove, 
Unguided by the virtue of thy sp’rit ? 
O hath my leaden soul the art t’ improve 
Her wasted talent, and, unrais’d, aspire 
In this sad moulting time of her desire ? 
Not first belov’d, have I the power to love; 
I cannot but stir, but as thou please to move me, 
Nor can my heart return thee love, until thou love 
me,” 
Anon. 


The same metaphor also occurs in the 13th 
Emblem of Quarles’ Ist Book : 


“ Like as the am'rous needle joys to bend 
To her magnetic friend ; 
Or as the greedy lover's eye-balls fly 
At his fair mistress’ eye ; 
So, so we cling to earth ; we fly and puff, 
Yet fly not fast enough.” 
Siema. 
Sunderland. 


[Our correspondent Anow had anticipated the first 
portion of Sicma’s communication. ] 
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SALMON FISHERIES. 
(Vol. v., p. 343.) 


I do not know whether H. T. H. may regard 
the following short Note as either “information or 
curious details on the subject” of his Query ; but 


perhaps he may remember that Taliesin, the most | 


celebrated of the Welsh bards, and who flourished 
in the middle of the sixth century, was found by 


Elphin, the son of Gwyddno Garanhir, in his | 
salmon weir, where the young chief expected to | 


find fish to feed his family, and not an additional 
mouth to eat his fish; for, in consequence of an 
inundation of the sea, tht fishery was his only in- 
heritance, all his other estates, constituting the 
Cantref Gwaelod, being usurped by that portion 
of Cardigan Bay which was afterwards known by 
the same designation. 


sent to Llancarvan, to receive the instructions of 
the Abbot Cattwg the Wise, under whose charge 
at the same time was another “ prince of song,” 
Aneurin, the brother of the historian Gildas. His 
education finished, Elphin obtained for his protégé 
the notice of the Urien Rheged, then settled in 


Wales, whom by the power of his muse he on one | 
occasion redeemed from captivity, at the same | 


time securing the patronage of Maelgwn Gwynedd, 


who for fifty years reigned over North Wales, and | 
at the end of that long period was (in a.v. 560) | 


chosen King of Britain. In one of his poems 
Taliesin, who elsewhere styles himself “ primary 
chief bard to Elphin,” refers to the incident of his 
discovery in the salmon weir. The following lines 
occur in the translation of the poem in question in 
Stephens’s Literature of the Cymry: 
“In Gwyddno's weir was never seen 

As good as there to-night hath been, 

Fair Elphin, dry thy tearful face, 

No evil hence can sorrow chase: 

Though deeming thou hast had no gain, 

Griefs cannot ease the bosom’s pain. 

Doubt not the great Jehovah's power, 

Though frail, I own a gifted dower ; 

From rivers, seas, and mountains high, 

Good to the good will God supply. 


“ Though weak and fragile, now I'm found 
With foaming ocean’s waves around, 
In retribution’s hour I'll be 
Three hundred salmons’ worth to thee. 
O Elphin! prince of talents rare, 
My capture without anger bear: 
Though low within my net I rest, 
My tongue with gifted power is blest,” &c. 


Fair Elphin’s inheritance was not, perhaps, so 
insignificant as we should now consider it, if we 
take into account the ancient abundance of fish 


Whatever the first resolve | 
of the poor Elphin may have been, the generosity | 
of his princely heart quickly induced him to take | 
charge of the foundling, whom at a proper age he | 


night-lines and poachers; and it is probable this 

Welsh “kinge of fishe” made his salmon useful 

for the support of his followers in those days of 

bloodshed, when every chieftain had to provision 

his own standing army. L J. H. H. 
St. Asaph. 


compared with these degenerate modern days of 
| 





“saw YOU MY FATHER.” 
(Vol. vi., p. 227.) 
about 


Copy, 


The following isa copy of the old song 
which C. inquires. It is taken from a Ms. 
with the music, in my possession, and is entitled 
“ An Old Song harmonized.—M. Cooke ”: 


l. 

“ Saw you my father, 
Saw you my mother, 

Saw you my true love John? 
He told his only dear 
That he soon would be here ; 

But he to another is gone. 

2. 

“TI saw not your father, 
I saw vot your mother, 

But I saw your true love John: 
He has met with some delay, 
Which has caused him to stay ; 

But he will be here anon. 

3. 

“ Then John he up rose, 

And to the door he goes, 

And he twirled at the pin ; 
The lass she took the hint, 
And to the door she went, 

And she let her true love in. 


4. 
“Fly up, fly up, 
My bonny grey cock, 
And crow when it is day ; 
Your breast shall be 
Of the flaming gold, 
And your wings of silver grey. 


5. 
“ The cock he proved false ; 
And untrue he was, 
For he crow’d an hour too soon: 
The lass she thought it day, 
And sent her love away ; 
But it proved but the blink of the moon.” 


In The Song of Solomon v. 4, 5, 6. an almost 
similar transaction is related, which in Knight's 
Pictorial Bible is explained in a note to verse 4. 
It is probable that C.’s version, “bonny, bonny 
eock,” is the right reading, rather than “grey ;” 
because the po. is afterwards promised that he 
shall have “ wings of silver grey:” but I cannot 
see, as C. does, any allusion here to the dove in 
Ps, Ixviii. 13. 
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Verse 5.—The second line in the above version 

is probably the right one, as it expresses the fact 

of his mistuking the hour. FP. Ee Be 


Stroud. 





PHOTOGRAPHY APPLIED TO 
PRACTISED IN THE 


ARCH ©OLOGY, 
OPEN AIR. 


( Continued from page 320.) 


My reply to your Querist A. H. R. would, I 
fear, be unsatisfactory to him, did 1 not communi- 
cate with how much ease the pictures which he 
has obtained may be multiplied upon paper, and 
show him not only how, by mutual exchange with 
his friends, he may add to their collections and 
gratification, but how useful Photography, when 
combined with painting, is for illustrating any 
work, and, in fact, how it may be applied to every 
purpose for which an engraving may be used. 
And it possesses, beyond any engraving, an indis- 
putable accuracy and truthfulness which can be 
obtained in no other way,—a property which 
greatly enhances its value to the antiquary, and to 
all who desire correctness. Almost all collodion 
pictures will, with care, print as negatives; of 
course, those taken expressly as negatives are best 
adapted for printing: but should a picture be very 
faint, we now know, thanks to the researches of 
Professor Hunt and Mr. Archer, the means by 
which it may with much facility be converted into 
a strong negative, namely, by the application of 
the bichloride of mercury and reapplication of 
hyposulphite of soda. 

Take half an ounce of bichloride of mercury 
(corrosive sublimate) and dissolve it in one ounce 
of muriatie acid, and dilute it afterwards with one 
ounce of water. A small portion, just sufficient 
to flow over the picture, being poured over it, in 
the same way as the collodion was originally ap- 
plied, the picture will immediately blacken, then 
gradually become white, and frequently a very 
agreeable positive is produced,— much more so 
indeed than the primary production. 

If, after this picture has been carefully washed, 
a solution of hyposulphite of soda—(made of one 
ounce of hyposulphite of soda to eight ounces of 
water) — be again poured over its surface, it 
blackens, and an effective negative is produced. 

Before the application of the bichloride of mer- 
cury, the surface of the collodion should be well 
washed with water, otherwise the mercurial solu- 
tion is apt to stain the pictures in unequal patches. 

The whole of this whitening, and subsequent 
blackening process, must be conducted with some 
care, as the application of the bichloride, &c. will 
sometimes disturb the film, and always render it 
very tender. 


may be varnished with the amber varnish, for the | 
sake of preserving ; but a white positive is much | 
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| little how this object be accomplished 


A picture which has been so treated | 
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; damaged, an in some instances entirely destroyed, 


by the appli atio ! of the black laequ r. 

Nearly all who practise the art have their own 
favourite way of printing, and naturally advocate 
that mode which 
fully practised, or which they have gone on using 
from having orig nally adopted it; and then, as 
frequently happens, they become so accustomed 
to one mode that they will employ no other; 
although in the first instance they had no better 
reason for adoptit g it, than be cause Mr. A. had 
been domg 80, Or Mr. LB had done so before them. 
I believe we have all much to learn before we 
arrive at such aceurate results as will always 
enable us to produce the desired tints. Following 
closely many printed and written directions, I 
have often been much disappointed at not meeting 
with the expected pro lucts, 

From my own actual experience in printing, I 
am incline! to think that a modification of the 
process originally described by Mr. Fox Talbot 
for taking negatives is the one possessing the 
greatest advantages, as being available not only 
in dull weather when all other processes are use- 
less, but also because it is easily applicable in 
the evening, by lump or gas light, when many 
who are otherwise occupied during the day would 
have the opportunity of practising it. This is 
indeed a strong recommendation, to say nothing 
of the certainty of its action, which is indisputable. 

For this process use the paper known as Tur- 
ner’s Photographic Paper, * Chafford Mills;” and 
holding half a sheet of it, supported on a piece of 
board of the same size, in the left hand, apply 
either with a brush* or a glass rod, equally, and 
without any inequalities in the application, a solu- 


hey have either most success- 


| tion of nitrate of silver, of twenty grains to the 


* The mode of application much varies: the object 
being to obtain a perfectly even surface, it matters 
A cainel’s hair 
pencil, of the size known as “small swan,” is very con- 
venient. They may be purchased at about eight shil- 


| lings per gross, and at this reasonable rate the operator 


should never risk the spoiling a picture for the sake of 
aclean one. A piece of cotton drawn through a glass 
tube by means of a silver or platina wire terminating 
in a hook, the cotton being pulled so as to form a 
brush-like appearance, has been used by Mr. Buckle 
with much success, and some prefer a “ Buckle’s 
brush” to any other mode. The glass rod is always 
clean, and with those who have accustomed themselves 
to its use, is much approved of; but, as in all other 
departments, these minutia must depend upon the taste 
and peculiar manipulation of different individuals. I 
would merely observe that the surface of the paper 
should be as little disturbed as possible, and that there 
should be no retouching required by any part being 
carelessly omitted. I believe, forming what water- 
colour artists term a “sky wash,” and always keeping 
a flowing edge, is the best explanation to be given. 





a 
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ounce of distilled water. This, with a little prac- 
tice, will be readily effected. As soon as the | 
surface has become dry, immerse the paper in a 
solution of iodide of potassium — twenty grains to 
the ounce of water, when it will soon assume a 
pale straw colour, in consequence of the deposit 
of the iodide of silver on its surface. After two or 
three minutes’ soaking, remove it, and float it care- 
fully into another vessel of clean water, where it | 
should remain an hour or more, By some it is | 
recommended to change the water, and repeat the 
soaking, so as to remove all salts except the in- | 
soluble iodide of silver. When this is done, pin 
the paper up by one corner to a tape suspended 
across the room, or to any other convenient place, 
until it is perfectly dry, when it is ready for the 
next operation. As this iodized paper is not de- 
teriorated by time, it may be made in any quantity 
and kept for use. 

The next process is to excite the paper; and 
this, which must be done in a dark room, by the | 
light of a candle, is as follows. Apply evenly and | 
smoothly, and without hesitation, as much of the 
following preparation as is required to cover per- | 
fectly the whole of the iodized surface, which is 
to be then immediately dried off by means of | 
blotting-paper : 


Acecto-nitrate of silver - - 20 drops. 
Saturated solution of gallic acid - 20 ,, 
Water - - . - - 120 ,, 


The aceto-nitrate of silver consists of 


Nitrate of silver - - - 20 grains. 
Water - - - - - 1 ounce. 
Acetic acid - - - - 1 drachm. 


The negatives which it is intended to print 
being placed in the pressure-frame, with the var- 
nished collodion side upwards, the paper which 
has been excited (as just described) is laid upon the 
picture, and brought into close contact with it by 
yressure. The frame is then removed into the 
fiche, and an ordinary glass negative will in general 
be sulfliciently printed off after an exposure to day- 
light, not sun-light, in four seconds. From two to 
three minutes will be required from the light of 
a small gas burner, and the object should be 
placed within a foot of the light. 

After this exposure, the paper being removed 
from the pressure-frame, again in a darkened 
chamber, and held as before in the left hand on a 
piece of board, the picture is developed by the 
application of a mixture of equal parts of a satu- 
rated solution of gallic acid, and the undiluted 
aceto-nitrate of silver. 

If the picture has been exposed a sufficient time, 
a very faint image should be perceptible; if it has 
been too strongly exposed, the image will imme- 
diately appear, and the after-picture will, it is 
probable, have an unpleasant red colour; which 








may in some degree be diminished by using an 
excess of gallic acid, or even developing by gallie 


| acid alone. Should the picture be tardy in its de- 


velopment, it may be much accelerated by gently 
breathing upon. 

The picture is then to be washed by pouring 
water on its surface, and allowing it to remain in 
clear water for an hour or so: and to be fixed by 
soaking it in a solution of hyposulphite of soda, 
half an ounce to eight ounces of water. The entire 
removal of the yellow iodide will indicate the suf- 
ficient application of the hyposulphite. It is then 
to be again immersed in clean water for an hour 
or so, to wash out the hyposulphite of soda; and 
the tone of the picture is often greatly improved 
by passing a warm iron over it. 

The following is another mode of printing, and 
one which, when a good light can be obtained, I 


| have found succeed very perfectly ; while it has 
| to some this strong recommendation, that it is 


more easily managed than the former process. 
For this, the French paper of Canson’s make is the 
best. ‘The paper is first salted by immersing it in 
a solution of muriate of ammonia, one grain to the 


| ounce of water, for twenty minutes, and then 


hung to dry. When dried, it may be kept ready 
for use. 

To excite this paper, apply in the same way 
as in the former a solution of ammonio-nitrate 
of silver, which is formed by dropping into a 
solution of nitrate of silver of thirty grains 


| to the ounce of distilled water, very carefully, 


strong liquor ammoniz. At first the solution 
becomes very turbid, and has a dusky brown a 
pearance; but upon more of the liquor ammonie 
being dropped in it, is again rendered transparent. 
There should be no excess of ammonia, and the 
fluid should have a slight smell similar to tar. 
This solution is to be applied to the paper either 
by a brush, or a glass rod ; and to be dried off by 
blotting-paper, as in the former process. 

The time of exposure to obtain a picture by this 
mode must be much longer than in the former — 
a quarter of an hour will in general not be found 
too long ; and it is well to overprint, and produce 
a much darker picture than is desired, because the 
hyposulphite of soda into which it is now to be 
immersed, as in the former process, generally re- 
duces the intensity of the shadows very con- 
siderably. 

The tints of pictures taken by this process may 
be varied, and a very agreeable sepia colour pro- 
duced by using muriate of barytes in the first 
instance, in the same manner and in the same pro- 
portion as the muriate of ammonia. 

Beginners often find themselves in a difficulty, 
from not knowing which is the proper side of the 
paper to receive the picture. This may always 
be avoided by selecting the upper side, when the 
water-mark reads from left to right; but when 
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the sheet is divided, every piece should be dis- 
tinctly marked on its proper side with a lead 
pencil; for otherwise, when operating in a faint 
light, errors are apt to take place. 

Where so many tastes are to be consulted, it is 


difficult not to exceed the limits which can be de- | 
| have no weight whatever,—the public records of 


voted to the subject of Photography in “ N. & Q.;” 
and yet at the same time to be sufficiently explicit 
to enable the operator to work with success from 
the instructions given. 
from your numerous correspondents convince me 
of the happy medium afforded in your publication, 
because by a mutual interchange of our experi- 
ence we may render assistance to each other by 
asking and receiving advice in the many nice 
points connected with the practice of this interest- 
ing art. 

Having thus replied to your correspondent 
A. I. R., and given him directions for practising 
the collodion process, together with an easy mode 
of reproducing his pictures by printing them on 
paper, I will endeavour in a future Number to give 


him satisfactory directions for the production of 


Talbotypes on paper, as well as their modification 
on wax paper. Hvucu W. Diamonp. 
( To be continued. ) 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Paley'’s MS. Lectures (Vol. vi., pp. 243. 304.).— 
In answer to the questions of Mr. Fornes, I beg 
to inform him that Paley’s Lectures on Locke, §c., 
were copied by me in 1828, from MSS. which had 
been taken by one of his college pupils with whom 
I had the privilege of being acquainted in the 
latter part of his life. Upon his death in 1847, 
at the advanced age of ninety-two, his books and 
papers were dispersed, and I doubt whether the 


vouch for my copy being, 
correct. 

Mr. Forres next inquires why the MSS. have 
not been printed and presented to the world? To 
this I answer, simply because, since they have 
been in my possession, a competent editor has not 
been found ; and it was with the hope that some 
one might be induced, from the interest of the 
subject, to present himself, that I employed the 
medium of the “ N. & Q.” to make the circum- 
stance known to its readers. Grorce Munrorp. 

East Winch, 


verbatim et literatim, 


Where was the first Prince of Wales born? 
(Vol. vi., p. 270.).—The interest attached to this 
subject is much enhanced by the probability of 
Her Majesty's visit to Caernarvon. 

In the Journal of the Archeological Institute for 


September, 1850 (No. 27.), isa paper by the Rev. | 


But the many Queries | 


Mr. Cutunert Bepe will find a solution of his 
Query, and a very interesting account of the noble 
building to which it refers, founded upon data 
which have been too long neglected in the con- 
sideration of such matters, and in opposition fo 
which “ romantic tradition” should be allowed to 


the kingdom. Painful as it may be to some to 
contemplate the downfall of such traditions as that 
of Edward IL.’s birth in the Eagle Tower, historic 
truth is of greater consequence to all. It will be 
seen by Mr. Hartshorne’s paper, that the tower 
was not built till Edward of Caernarvon was 
thirty-three years of age. But the cognomen is 
nevertheless correct. ‘The first Prince of Wales 
was certainly born in the town of Caernarvon ; and 
most probably in some building temporarily erected 
for the accommodation of the royal household. 
J. aT. 


Arabic Inscription (Vol. vi., p. 289.).— Mr. 
Botron Corney has probably been already in- 
formed that the Eastern characters on his printed 
slip signify, “ The Arab Master (or Master of the 
Arabic), George, son of Mirza, of the cities of 
Aleppo.” 

If medindt for medineh be not a mistranscription, 
Jerjis el Arabi was probably no great scribe. In 
the year 1727, the Arab version of the New Tes- 
tament was published in London at the expense 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, under the superintendence of Salomon 
Negri of Damascus. (See De Schnurrer’s Biblio- 
theca Arabica, p. 376.) Mrs. Swinton was widow 
of the celebrated orientalist. ANATOL. 


Pepys's Morma (Vol. vi., p. 342.).— Since the 
publication of the third edition of the Diary, the 


pe | register of All-Hallows, Barking, has been con- 
original MSS. be now extant; I can, however, | 


| called her “ Morma.” 


| 
} 


sulted, and the only burial therein recorded as 
having taken place on the 22nd of October, 1662, 
is that of Elizabeth, daughter of John Dickens, 
whose interment on the 14th of the same month 
had been previously entered. 

The young lady's real name is thus clearly iden- 
tified; but we are still uninformed why Pepys 
BRAYBROOKE. 


Was Morell’s Book-plate by Hogarth ? (Vol. vi., 
p. 322.).—Collectors (and I speak from experience, 
but yet with deference) are not aware of any 
Morell book-plate by Hogarth. At the sale at 
Christie’s (April, 1845) of Mr. Standly’s Hogarths 
(the finest collection of Hogarths ever formed), 
there was a drawing of Morell, and undoubtedly 
by Hogarth. Mr. Standly had a choice collection 
of book-plates by Hogarth, now in my possession, 
without thenames of the persons for whom they were 
executed. Will Mr. Hoorer kindly call at No. 6. 


€. H. Hartshorne upon Caernarvon Castle. In it | Pall Mall, and show me the Morell book-plate? I 
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ean pronounce, I think, with confidence Hogarth’s 


share in such a work ; for Hogarth’s book-plates 
have many peculiarities. 
6. Pall Mall. 


Autograph of Edmund Waller (Vol. vi., p. 292.). 
—I have a copy of the Commentaires de messire 
Blaise de Montlevc, mareschal de France, Paris, 


Francis GRavEs. | 
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Muffs worn by Gentlemen (Vol. v., p. 560.; 
Vol. vi., passim.).— In Hogarth’s picture of “ The 
Woman Swearing the Child,” the husband wears a 


| muff, which appears to be fastened by a hook to 


1594, 8vo., with the autograph Edm. Waller. It | 


is very neatly written. ‘The dand W have open 
tops, and those of Zl are interlaced. The device 
of the printer separates the baptismal and sur- 
names. The same volume bears on the title-page 
Deuonshire—perhaps William Cavendish, first earl 


of Devonshire of that.name; and on a fly-leaf | 


David Constable 1833. Botton Corner. 


“ The Shift Shifted” (Vol. vi., p. 315.).—In an- 
swer to your correspondent who inquires as to 
the nature of this publication, I may inform him 
that the Shift Shifted was a continuation of a 
Jacobite newspaper or periodical, entitled Robin's 


Last Shift, or Weekly ‘Remarks and Political Re- 


Slections upon the most Material News, Foreign and | 


Domestic, by George Flint, Gent., Part L.: London, 
rinted for Isaac Dalton in the year 1717, 12mo. 


t commences Saturday, February 18, 1715-16, | 


and was continued every Saturday up to April 26, 


1716, comprising eleven numbers, in 288 pages. | 


Robin's Last Shift was immediately succeeded by 
The Shift Shifted, or Weekly Remarks and Political 
Reflections upon the most Material News, Foreign 
and Domestic, No.1., Part I, Saturday, May 5, 
1716. 
size first adopted, but is continued on the same 
plan, and evidently by the same writer. The last 


It is printed in folio instead of the small 


number in my copy is No. XX. (for Saturday, | 


Sept. 15, 1716). 
further. Robin's Last Shift and The Shift Shifted 
contain many interesting particulars not to be 


do not think it was prosecuted | 


found elsewhere of the Jacobite prisoners and the | 


rebellion of 1715, and attack with unsparing 
severity the conduct adopted by the zealots for 
the existing government. They do not appear to 
have come under the notice of my late friend 
Dr. S. Hilbert Ware, who would have found them 


useful in his Lancashire Memorials of 1715, pub- | 


lished for the Chetham Society in 1845, 4to. 


Jas. CRossLey. | 


Anecdote of Milton (V ol.vi., p.294.).—P. C.8. 8. | 


ventures to submit to Dr. E. F. Rimpaurr that 
the pretty verses referred to do not relate to the 
romantic incident recorded of Milton, but to the 
well-known story of the French poet, Alain Char- 


his girdle; and in “ Taste in High Life,” the beau 
has a large muff. “ This gentleman is said to be 
intended for Lord Portmore, in the habit he first 
appeared in at court on his return from France.” 

topertT J. ALLEN. 


In the Biographia Dramatica, vol. ii. p.161., 
edit. 1812, under the article “ The Devil upon 
Two Sticks,” acted at the Haymarket, 1768, muffs 
are thus mentioned : 

“The active part taken by Sir William Browne, 
President of the College of Physicians, in the contest 
with the Licentiates, occasioned his being introduced 
by Foote into this comedy. Upon Foote's exact re- 
presentation of him, with his identical wig and coat, 
tall figure, and glass stiffly applied to his eye, Sir Wil- 
liam sent him a card, complimenting the actor on 
having so happily represented him, but as he had 
Sorgotten his muff he sent him his own.” 


Had the muff been so unusual as to attract 
notice, Foote would not have forgotten it. 
B.C. 


U. U, Club. 


In Letter X. of Anstey’s New Bath Guide are 
the following lines: 
“ Thank Heaven! of late, my dear mother, my face is 

Not a little regarded at all public places ; 

For I ride in a chair, with my hand in a muff, 

And have bought a silk coat and embrvider'd the 

cuff,” &e, 

The New Bath Guitle was, I believe, first pub- 
lished in 1766; but I am uncertain if this letter, 
which is in the second part, appeared at the same 
time. C. B.C. 


Mr. G. P. Harding copied, for General Dowdes- 
well, a most curious drawing of Beau Fielding (or 
Feilding) with a muff; and there is a very rare 
print (a private eae by Cardon, after Edridge, 
of Alderman Harley with a muff. Was not Harley 
father of the City? and was he not the last En- 
glishman who wore a muff? Francis Graves. 

6. Pall Mall, 


In an annual entitled The Bijou, published by 


Pickering some years since, I recollect seeing an 


| engraving from one of Holbein’s paintings, of the 


tier and the Princess Margaret of Scotland, first | 


wife of Lewis XI. of France. The “ Kiss,” unhap- 
pily for Milton, does not figure in the anecdote 
reported of him. In that of the more fortunate 


Frenchman, the whole story turns upon it. 
_P.C.8.S. 


family of Sir Thomas More, where the father of 
the great Chancellor is represented as sitting with 
his hands before him, in what appeared to be a 
small muff, I think of fur. Joun MILanp. 


Count Kinigsmark (Vol. v., passim.).—There is 
an interesting account of the character and execu- 
tion of the principal murderer hired by him to 
assassinate Mr. eon in Capt. Alex. Smith's 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Compleat History of the Lives and Robberies of the 


most Notorious Highwaymen, §c., vol. ii. : London, 

1719, pp. 109—119. : “ Captain Uratz, Highway- 

man and Murderer.” GrorGe STEPHENS. 
Copenhagen. 


Motto (Vol. vi., p. 291.).—In answer to F. M. M., 
I beg to state that O Hen Fonedd signifies “ of 
ancient family” or “lineage.” Why the Dyers 
of Ovington made use of the Welsh tongue, would 
doubtless appear from their pedigree. A.N. 


Egyptian Beer (Vol. vi., p. 72.).—I extract the 
following, bearing upon this subject, from the 


letter of the special foreign correspondent on the | 


agriculture of Egypt in the Morning Chronicle of 
August 27th: 

“TI should mention also an abominable mixture 
which my crew had with them on the river: it was a 
liquor called Boozer, and said to be intoxicating. It is 
much in vogue among the lower orders in Egypt, and 
I find that it is made from a fermentation of bread in 
water. 
have been used in ancient Egypt, and to be the liquor 
mentioned by Herodotus.” 

Berosvs. 


Title of James I. (Vol. vi., p. 270.). — Allow me 


to suggest that K. and his friends are mistaken 


word which they have rendered on is “ou” with 


at p. 58. of your current volume. As an interest- 
ing confirmation of the tradition thereto attached, 
and likewise as an instance of “ burial in uncon- 
secrated ground,” I forward the result of an in- 
vestigation which I made on the 10th of July last, 
in company with one or two friends, on the precise 
spot assigned by local tradition as the grave of 
those who died of the plague in the Wash Lane, 
Latchford, near Warrington. Here we ascertained 
by an iron probe the existence of a large stone at 
a depth of two feet below the surface. On laying 
it bare, it proved to be a thick slab of red sand- 
stone, rough from the quarry, five feet one inch in 
length, and two feet three inches broad, with one 
extremity rounded, and broken across the middle. 
Beneath it, we found the bones of the pelvis and 


| lower extremities of a male human being; and, 


I thought it peculiarly filthy, but it is said to | 


near the pelvis, the skull and lower jaw. It was 
clear that in the investigation made by the farm 
labourers in 1843, the slab had been broken; and 
the bones beneath this portion, with the exception 
of the head, which had probably been thrown in 
again, removed and lost. The field is known as 
the Broom Field, and is glebe land, though distant 


' half a mile from the parish church and rectory. 


an ipflexion above it thus: “ oii,” signifying over, | 


the “u” being, as it were, synonymous with v. 
This mode of abbreviation (which may be imper- 
fect in the MS. alluded to) is very common in 
MSS. prior to and about that period. Anorner K. 


“ Courtier and Learned Writer” (Vol. vi., p.56.). 
—I have long ago seen the fine passage com- 
mencing with “ All things are serious round about 
us,” &c., in print, and Sir Francis Walsingham 
named as the author. This sample of his style 
and sentiments made me anxious to see more of 
his works, but I have never been able to find any 
edition of them ; though I have consulted various 
catalogues, and searched public libraries. 


I may add, that in the parish registers of Bud- 
worth, Cheshire, under the date of April, 1647, 
the names of several are recorded as having died 


about “Kinge James on England ;” and that the | in this part of the county from the plague, but 


who were buried at the village or hamlet of Barn- 
ton, two miles distant from Budworth, although 
no consecrated ground existed there. K. 


Bassano's Church Notes (Vol. vi., p. 318.).—The 
two volumes folio of Church Notes referred to— 


| one for Cheshire, and the other for Derbyshire— 


are in the library of the College of Arms, having 
been presented by the Messrs. Lysons. G. 

“ Balnea, Vina, Venus” (Vol. vi., p. 74.).—What 
your correspondent asks after, as an “ Epigram,” 
he will find as a portion of an Epitaph! Last year 


| in Italy, when I was studying the expressions of 
| peace and hope in the Christian inscriptions taken 


I once | 


bought a little book-catalogue under the name of | 


Walsingham's Manual, of which the proper title is 
Arcana Aulica, published 1655, under the impres- 
sion that it might be a work of Sir Francis Wal- 
singham’s: but though a rare and very curious 
little volume, it is not his. Perhaps some contri- 
butor would be directed by this notice, and return 
the kindness by advising where any published 
work of Sir Francis Walsingham’s may be met 
with. A.B. R. 
Belmont. 


Plague Stones (Vol. vi., p.58.).—I am your 


| 


correspondent K., whose account of a “ Plague 
” 


Stone 


from the catacombs, and now lining the walls of 
the “Galleria Lapidaria” at the Vatican, I 
selected as an heathen contrast to their prevailing 
sentiment the following from Gruter’s Monumenta : 


“¥. AN. LVIL 
D. M. 
TI CLAVDI SECVNDI 
HIC SECVM HABET OMNIA, 
BALNEA VINVM VENVS 
CORRVMPVNT CORPORA 
NOSTRA. SED VITAM FACIVNT 
B. V. V. 
KARO, CONTVBERNALI 
FEC. MEKOPE CAES 
ET SIBI ET SVIS. P. E.” 


It may be superfluous to observe, that in the 


in his possession you were pleased to insert | studied brevity of ancient inscriptions, the letters 
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B. Vv. Vv. are the initials of the line but one preced- 
ing, and, with what goes before, make out the 
lines quoted by R. F. L. A.B. R. 


Belmont. 


Sir W. Geli (Pompeiana, vol. i. p. 83.) tells us 
that this epigram is a translation of an inscription, 
referred to by Athenzeus as having been carved on 
a stone or marble at the entrance of a bath. 
however, gives it as follows: 

“ Balnea, vina, Venus corrumpunt corpora sana, 
Corpora sana dabunt balnea, vina, Venus.” 
Can any one furnish us with the original, and its 
authorship? Meanwhile — 
“ Nil agit exemplum quod litem lite resolvit.” 
Baoricvs. 
Edgmond, Salop. 


Civilation (Vol. vi., p. 199.).—Civilation is used 
in the sense ascribed to it by J.D. W. in Dr. 
Magin’s poem of “Daniel O‘Rourke” iv. 35., 
Blackwood’s Magazine, April, 1821, p. 84. Dan 
is in difficulties, and on the moon: 
right 


* Said he ‘Tis certain that I was not 
To get into this state of civilation. 
The word is italicised, and explained in a note: 

“ A cant phrase in Cork for a state of intoxication. 
A worthy orator of ours, who had taken a glass or 
two too much, was haranguing at a debating socicty 
on the state of Ireland before the English invasion, 
and the whole harangue was this: ‘ Sir, the Irish had 
no civilation, civization, civilation I mean.’ Finding, 
however, his efforts to get civilization out impracticable, 


He, | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





second floor of the little border tower of which 
the parsonage house consists. Was he not also 
the author of Correspondence interceptée?*  W. 


“ Bis dat qui cito dat” (Vol. i., p. 350.). — This 
Italian proverb will be found in Ray's Collection, 
edit. 1768 : 

“ He giveth twice that gives in a trice.” 
* Qui cito dat, bis dat.” 
“ Dono molto aspettato, é venduto, non donato. 
“ A gift long waited for, is sold, not given.” 


It is also thus recorded in Ward's Collection, p. 43., 


he sat down with the satisfaction of having added a | 


new word to our language. Every drunken man ever 


since is here said to be in a state of civilation.” 
H. B.C. 
U. U. 
Dutensiana (Vol. vi., p- 292.). — Lewis Dutens, 
A.M. and F.R.S., died in London, 23rd May, 
1812, aged eighty-three. Ile was rector of the 
parish of the Elsdon, Northumberland, from 1765 
to his death; he was also a canon of Windsor, 
historiographer to the king, and a member of the 
French Academy of Belles Lettres. In 1768 he 
published at Geneva, in six volumes 4to., with 
prefaces, the entire works of Leibnitz ; and in the 
following year, in English, his Discoveries of the 
Ancients attributed to the Moderns, which was 
originally written in French, and published at 
Paris in 1766: this is a very curious and elaborate 
performance. 
veller now in Retirement, to which your corre- 
spondent alludes, was written at an advanced 
period of life. He was probably the last spiritual 
person employed in a lay office. 


Club, 


at Elsdon, where he was esteemed a good, kind- 
hearted man, although somewhat eccentric in his 
manner and habits; when there, he occupied the 


His last work, Memoirs of a Tra- | 


He resided little | 


London edition of 1842 : 

“ He gives twice that gives in a trice.” 
“ Qui donne tot, donne deux fvis.” 

“ Chi da presto, da il doppio.” 

“ Quien da luego, da dos veces.” 

“ Doppelt giebt, wer bald icbt.” 

The Italians have other proverbs of a totally 
different sense. From those we have met with 
we quote the following : 

“ Who gives away his goods before he is dead, 

Take a beetle, and knock him on the head.” 
“ Chi da il suo inanzi morire, il s’appareechia assai 
patire.” 

The Spaniards have a proverb of similar import, 
which we have seen in a collection of Spanish 
proverbs, published in London in 1658: 

* Quien da la suyo ‘antes de morir aparejese a bien 
sufrir,” F . 
“Who parts with his own before his death, let him 

prepare for patience.” | 
W.W. 

La Valetta, Malta. 

Adrian Scrope the Regicide (Vol. vi., p.290.).— 
Very full pedigrees of the family of Scrope of 
Bolton Castle, Yorkshire, from whom the regicide 
was descended, appear in Blore’s History of Rat- 
land, pp.7—10. Adrian Scrope and his children 
may be found in Pedigree IV., and short biogra- 
phical notices of him and his son in the notes, 


p- 9. J. P. Jun. 


Was Penn ever a Slaveholder ? (Vol. vi., p. 150.). 
— Mr. Crosriexp asks, “ Did William Penn ever 
make use of Negro slaves?” As this question is 
put, I should think he did; and for my authority 
in thus believing would refer Mr. Crosrrecp to 
Hepworth Dixon's recent Life of Penn, published 
in London in 1851, p. 389. : 

“ Many years after this he (Penn) spoke of slavery 
as a matter of course, and though he refrained from the 
actual purchase of negroes, so as in strict fact never to 

[* This work is placed under Dutens’ name in the 
Grenville Catalogue; and is attributed to him on the 
fly-leaf of William Seward’s copy in the British Mu- 
seum. — Ep. | 
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become a slave owner, yet he constantly hired them 
from their masters, and they formed a regular part of 
the establishment at Pennsbury.” 

William Penn was therefore a slave holder, if 
not a slave owner. 
are similarly situated at the present day ; they hire 
slaves to cultivate their land, 
them. Mr. Bancrorr would appear to be cor- 
rect. fs Wee 

La Valetta, Malta. 


Does the Furze Bush grow in Scandinavia ? 


| still a very significant, 


Many planters in America | 


these ancients elevated their thumbs, and to con- 


| vey dissatisfaction inverted them ; a noiseless, but 


but do not own | 


mode of conveying the 
popular feeling. Here again the fingers, as in the 

case of the orator, spoke to the eye when the voice, 
the clapping of hands, s stamping “of feet, groaning, 
&e.—to say nothing of cock-crowing — w ould 


| be either inaudible from one person, or most dis- 
tracting from ten or twenty thousand. 


(Vol. vi., p. 127.). — Professor Fries of Upsala, | 


who is the most recent and best authority con- 
cerning the plants of Scandinavia, states that the 
Ulex Europeus grows plentifully in South Den- 


mark, rarely in the northern part of that country. | 


He also finds it in part of Scania plentifully, but 
states that it is only found as an introduced plant 
in the districts to the north of these. The story 


concerning Linnzus, mentioned by D., is, to say 
the best of it, apocryphal. C.C. B. 


St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Use of Slings by the Early Britons. — Having 
waited and inquired in vain on this topic, will you 
allow me to answer, as far as I can, my own Query ? 
Within a few days past, in reading Mr. Wright's 
work on The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, 
Lhave been much pleased to find in a note on 


p- 104. that “ The younger British slingers (excul- 


cutores) are found among the Palatine auxiliaries. 
This Seems to raise to a high point the probability 
that the sea-pebbles found so abundantly in the 
pits on Weston Hill were destined for oe en 

G 


Weston-super- Mare. 


Blessing by the Hand.—It has been 
(Vol. iv., p. 74.) that the ancient form as preserved 


shown 


T. J. Buckton. 
Bristol Road, Birmingham. 


“ La Garde meurt,” §c. (Vol. vi., p. 11.).—As at 
Pavia Francis the First found consolation for the 
loss of the battle in the remark, “ ‘Tout est perdu 
hormis l'honneur,” at Waterloo, when “ sauve 
qui peut” became the order of the day, the van- 
quished are said to have solaced themselves with 
the thought that their famous “ Garde” preferred 
death to dishonour. That sentiment has since 
been embodied in the words “La Garde meurt 
et ne se rend pas,” upon which the French plume 
themselves, not only as an indignant protest against 
the loss of the battle, but as containing a happy 
transposition, which invests the thought with 
peculiar significance and force, by placing death 
as the foremost object in the contemplation of the 
soldier. 

This saying has been ascribed to almost every 
man that played a conspicuous part on the side « of 
the French at Waterloo, but more or gy to 
General Cambronne than to any one else. I ap- 


80 


prehend, however, that it may be traced to a more 
| ancient source than either Murat or Cambronne, 


and that it is, at best, but a feeble version of the 


| memorable words uttered by one of Virgil's heroes : 


in the Greek Church is symbolical of the name of | 


Jesus Christ ; whilst the Latin Church, having lost 
the significant symbol, sometimes use three fingers 
(including ¢ the thumb), which are popularly, but 


ignorantly, supposed to represent the three persons | 


in the ‘Trinity ; and sometimes, as is done by the 
present Pope, and as Cardinal Wolsey used to 
form it, with two fingers only, which form it is 
clear does not represent the Holy Trinity. The 
origin of the thumb and two fingers is not of 
Christian, but of heathen derivation ; for Apuleius 
mentions this practice as the usual one with orators 
soliciting the attention of an audience : 

“ Porrigit dexteram, et ad instar oratorum conformat 
articulum; cuobusque infimis conclusis digitis, ceteros 
eminentes porrigit.”— Metamorph. ii. 34. 


The uproar by which applause is indicated in 
modern times would have little suited the refined 
delicacy of the Athenian or Roman ear in their 
enormous amphitheatres; hence, for applause, 





“ Moriamur, et in media arma ruamus!” 

The “ emphatic ” expression said to have been 
used by Murat, has been inaccurately described 
by your Querist as a monosyllable. According to 
French prosody, it is a dissyll: ab le, and the more 


| cle so, the more emphatically it is pronounced. 
learly tl hatically it is | 


Henry H. Breen, 
St. Lucia. 


Brasses in Dublin (Vol. vi., pp. 167. 254. 278. 
281.).—Permit me to thank your correspondents 
Witt W. K., E.N., and A. A.D. for their 
communications. ‘The date of the brass to Dean 
Fyche should be 1527, as rightly stated in the 
first of these notes, not 1537. Impressions of the 
brasses at Dublin are in the Print Room of the 
British Museum. I have for some time been 
familiar with the copies, but did not know where 
the originals were to be found, the inscriptions 
simply stating that Robert Sutton and Galfrid 
Ffyche were % of this cathedral.” Both memorials 
are on rectangular plates: that to Dean Sutton 
measures 1’ 10” xX 1’ 5”; that to Dean Geoffrey 
Ffyche 2’ 0” x1’ 9”. W. Srarnow Simpson 
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The Maiden Hildegare (Vol. vi., p. 256.).—This 
rsonage is S. Hildegardis, a learned abbess of 
3. Rupert in Bingen, on the Rhine. She was born 
1099, and died 1178; but other dates are given. 


| indeed I may say all the first shoots of the purple 


She belonged to the class of visionaries, or mysti- | 


cal extasists, so abundantly produced by the iron 
conventual system of the Romish Church acting 
on an irritable brain, a sensitive nervous system, 
and a magnetic constitution. Her book of pro- 
hecy was first published by Henry Stephens in 
Paris, anno 1513, folio. The passages referred to 
by Mr. Warde occur in the eleventh vision of the 
third “ Scivias,” folio 112., and are as follows : 

“ Sex dies, sex numeri sxculi sunt; sed in sexto 
noua miracula mundo edita sunt, ut etiam in sexto die 
deus opera sua complevit “ Quinque dies, 
quinque numeri seculi sunt, in sexto nova miracula in 


Cytisus have apparently died away, but have been 

succeeded by others in other parts of the tree. 

The yellow laburnum has always remained in the 

same place, but a fresh shoot generally appears 

every year. C.—S. T. P. 
Ww Rectory. 


Lobos Islands (Vol. vi., p. 336.).— 

“On the 10th November(1741) we were three leagues 
south of the southernmost island of Lobos, lying in the 
latitude of 6° 27’ South. There are two islands of 
this name; this called Lobos de la Mar, and another 
which is situated to the northward of it, very much 





| resembling it in shape and appearance, and often mis- 
taken for it, called Lobos de Tierra.”"— R. Walter's 


terris propalata sunt velut in sexta die primus homo | 


formatus est: Sed nunc sextus numerus finitus est et 
deuventum est in septimum numerum: in quo nunc 
cursus mundi velut in septima die requiei positus est, 
quia labor ille quem prius fortissimi doctores in pro- 
funditate clausorum sigjllorum sanctarum seripturarum 
habuerunt: modo apertus existens aperte proferendus 


est ; in lenitate verborum velut verba huius libri sunt, | 


quasi in septima quietis die. Sex enim dies operis 
sunt: septima requiei est,” &c. 
Grorce STerHens. 
Copenhagen. 


Church-stile (Vol. vi., p. 339.).— There seems 
every reason to believe that this reading is cor- 
rect; but, not being able to read short-hand, I 
could only be guided by the decypherer’s version 
of the word. BrRayBRooxke. 


Scriveners’ Company of London (V ol. vi., p.273.). 
— The Society of Scriveners of the City of Lon- 
don” is in the full exercise of all its functions, and 
not extinct, as J. K. supposes. 

The charters, records, and muniments are in the 


custody of the clerk, and cannot be seen. without | 


the consent of the master and wardens. 
ScRIVENER. 


The Progressive Development and Transmuta- 
tion of Species in the Vegetable Kingdom (Vol. vi., 
.7.).— With respect to Mr. C. M. INGLEBY's 
fetter, perhaps the following account may be in- 
teresting to some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
About fifteen years ago, I planted a purple 
laburnum tree on my lawn, which for two or three 
years produced nothing but the flowers of the 
urple laburnum: the purple Cytisus, exactly as 
rn. Inatesy describes it, then made its appear- 
ance, certainly without any grafting or budding, 
or anything of that kind; and three or four years 
after that, the yellow laburnum. The three dif- 


ferent flowers have since appeared every year, 
and were this spring, if anything, more beautiful 
and abundant than ever. Some of the jirst shoots, 


(chaplain to the Centurion) Account of Lord Anson's 
Voyage round the World, 10th edit.: London, 1772, 
p. 253, 

There must be some mistake here surely, as 
Brother Jonathan says he discovered these islands 
about 1823! C. Horn. 





Miscellaneous. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


| Brown's Anecpores or Docs 





Brown's ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 

Cuatmers’ Wonks. Glasgow and London. Post 8vo. Vol. IV. 
Lectures on the Romans. 

Swirt’s Works (demy octavo, in 20 volumes). Vol. XII. Dublin, 
George Faulkner, 1772. 

Retrospective Keview. Vols. XV. & XVI. 

Apotravs’ (J. L.) Essay, to prove Sir Walter Scott the author 
of Waverley. 

Lectures on tHe Epistte or Patt THe AposTLe TO THE 
Romans. Vol. IV. 

Dinspace’s Fortirtcation. 

New Universat MaGazine, commencing about 1750-1. 

ManGaret Watpecrave. (Two copies wanted 


) 
Gipetin’s Monpe Pairir. Vols. il. and Ill. New Edition of 


1787. 

Sie R. K. Porter's Lerrers rrom Spar. 

Miss A. M Porrer’s Taces or Prry. 

Da. Richarp Grey's Seamon at the Re-opening of Steane Chapel. 

Wooo s Ataens® Oxontensis, by Bliss. Vol. 11. Large paper, 
Iinperial 4to. 1813, 

Saywett’s (Da. Witttam, Archdeacon of Ely, and Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge), Seavous Enquiry into THE MEANS 
or a Harry Uston, on waHaT REFORMATION Is NECESSARY TO 
PREVENT Porsry. Small 4to. Tract of about 50 Pages. 
London, 1681. 

Manon’s (Loro) History or Exctanp, Vol. IV., 8vo. 

Tue ANnvAL ReGisrer, 1437 to 1849. 

Arcusoiocia, Vols. VI. and VII. 

*,* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, 

to be sent to Ma. Bett, Publisher of “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street, 





Patices to Correspondents. 

Cywir. The Repertorium was one of the very last of the pro- 
ductions of the weil known Sir Thomas Browne. Jt is reprinted 
in the 30d vol. (p 279. et rq.) of the edition of his works lately 
published by Bohn in his Antiquarian Library. 

PuorocKaray. The length of Da. DiamMonn’s communicationin 
the present Number compels us to postpone until nert week J. W."s. 
Queries and Da. D.'s Replies to them ; and also several other com- 
munications which have reached us on the same subject. —_ 

We are this week compelled to omit our Notes on Books, and 
many answers to Correspondents. 

“ Norges anp Quenins ” ts published at noon on Friday. so that 
the Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels 
and deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 
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TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR 
GARDENS. 


: GARDEN 


YERS’ CHRO- | 


NICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GaA- 


ZETTE, 


(The Horticultural Part edited by PROF. 
LINDLEY) 


Ot Saturday, October 9, contains Articles on 


Alge. distribution of 
marine, on the Bri- 
tish and nel — 








by Prof. Di 
Apple, the 
Barley, to sow, by the 
Rev. G. Wilkins 
British Association, 
proceedings of 
Calendar, horticultural 
Capesthorne, report on 
Carton, J 
Cattle stalls, asphalte 


floors for 
Crops, rotation of, by 
Me. Wheatley 
Dielytra spectab ilis 
Draining, land 
F 7, rings, by Mr. 


Farmers’ Club, report 
of the Driffield 

Farming in Normandy, 
by Mr. Brown 

Farminz, profite of, by 


r. Mechi 
Fish, gold, by Mr. Wel- 


ton 
~ adulterated | 


i attacking 
grasees 
gravings) 

Heating, gas, by Mr. 

Cuthill 


(with en- 


Inke writing } 
m's ( Messrs.) 


Pauperism 
Fees — - large, by Mr. 


Pead —~, double flow- 


ng 
Pe ny to gather 
Pig feeding 
Pleuro-pneumonia, 
by Mr. Thicknesse 
Potatoes, to winter 
Potatoes, diseased, by 
Mr. Roberts 
Potato crop, by Mr. 


yraham 
Rain, fall of, at Chis- 
wick 


Reaping machines, by 


Mr. Hayward 
Reviews, miscellane- 


| ous - 
Rothamsted experi- | 


ments 
Scour, cure for 
Shows, report of the 
Cornwall, York, and 
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3 vols. 8vo. price 2/7. as. 


A GLOSSARY OF TERMS | 


USED IN GRECIAN, ROMAN, 
aa ALI aN AND GOTHIC ARCHItEC- 
E. Tre Fitth — enlarged, exem- 

bt Ae by 1700 Wood 
“Ip the eeeation ~ this the Fifth Edi- 


) tion of the Glossary of Architecture. no pains 


have been spared to render it worthy of the 


| continued patronage wiich the work has re- 


Caledonian Horti- | 


cultural 

Societies, proceedings 
of the "Entomologi- 
eal, National Flori- 
cultural 

Tomato disease, by 
M ckell 


| Vega Regia, flow- 


ring of,in America 
wi heat, to dibble 








nursery Witeenia corymbosa 
Lawes’ experiments Woodlands, queries 
Leaves, importance of ing 
Mangold Wurzel microscopic 


Alga as a cause of 


Manure, liquid, effects 
the phenomenon of 


of 
Milk-pans, glass, by 


the coloration of 
Mr. Gray large masses of, by 
Orchids, British | Prof. Allman 
> Cape, by Mr. | 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRO- 
NICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
contains, in addition to the above, the Covent 
Garden, Mark Lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool 
prices. with returns from the Potato, Hop, Hay, 
Coal, Timber, Bark, Wool, and Seed Markets, 
and a complete Newspaper, with a condensed 
account of all the transactions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender. OFFICE for 
Advertisements, 5. Upper Wellington Street’ 
Covent Garden, London. 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC, 

and COMPANION to the ALMANAC, 

or YEAR BOOK OF GENERAL INFORM- 

ATION for 1853, will be published on Thurs- 
day, November i8th. 


*+* It is particularly requested that all 
Advertisements or Bills be sent to the Pub- 
ji-her, 90. Fleet Street, on or before the 16th 
of October instant. 


London : C. KNIGHT, 90. Fleet Street. 


| with Notes + 


| and not upon our Reformers. 


ceived from its first publication. 

h ext has been considerably aug- 
mented, as wel! by the ad ons of many new 
Articles, as by the e~largement of the old ones, 
and the numer of Illustrations has been in- 
cre m eleven hundred to seventeen 
hundred. 

“Several additional Foreign examples are 
given, for the purpose of comparison with 
English work, of the same periods. 

“In the present Edition, considerably more 
attention has been given to the subject of 
Medieval Carpent y. the number of Iilustra- 
tions of ‘Open Timber Roofs" has been much 
increased, and mest of the Carpenter's terms 
in use at the period have been ‘introduced with 
authori.ies.” — Preface to the Fifth Edition. 


JOUN HENRY PARKER, Oxford ; and 
377. Strand, London. 











Just published, feap. 4vo., price Ss. in cloth. 
YMPATHIES of the CONTI- 
NE\T, or PROPOSALS for a NEW 
REFORMATION. By JOHN BAPTIST 
VON HIRSCHER, D.D.. Dean of the Metro- 
politan Church of F reiburg, Breisgau, and Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the Roman Catholic Uni- 
vers.ty of that City. ranslated and edited 

ntroduction by the Rev 


ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, M.A. 


| of Caernarvon. 


Rector of St. oon s Church, Hartford, Con- | 


necticut, 

“ The following work will be found a noble 
apology for the po-ition assumed by the Church 
oO en in the sixteenth century, and for the 






y worship. If the author is right, 
then the changes he so eloquently urges upon 
the present attention of his brethren ought 
to have been made three hundred years ago; 
and the obstinate 
Trent to make such reforms in conformity 
with Scripture and Antiquity, throws the 
whole burthen of the sin of schism upon Rome, 
The value of 
such admissions must, of course, depend in a 
great measure upon the learning, the character, 





| the position, and the influence of the author 


| Churches dedicated in their Names, 


from whom they proceed. The writer believes, 
that questions as to these particulars can be 
mst satisfactorily answered.” — Jntroduction 
by Arthur Cleveland Coxe. 
JOHN HENRY PARKER, Oxford ; and 
377. Strand, London. 








Foolscap 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


HE CALENDAR OF THE 
ANGLICAN CHURCH; illustrated 
with Brief Accounts of the Saints who have 
or wose 
Images are most trequently met with in Eng- 
land ; also the Early Christi mn and Medieval 
Symbols, and an Index of Emblems. 
“It is perhaps hardly necessary to observe, 
that this work is of an Archxolog 
a Theolovical character. The Editor has not 


| considered it his business to examine into the 


truth or faslehood of the legends of which he 
narrates the substance ; he gives them merely 
as legends, and, in ge ne ral, so much of them 
only as is necessary to explain why particular 
emblems were used with a particular Ssint, or 
why Churches in a given oeality are named 
after this or that Saint.” — Preface. 


“ The latter part of the book, on the early 
Christian and mediaeval symbols, and on eccle- 
siastical emblems, is of great historical and 


| architectural value. A copious Index of em- 
biems is added, as well as a general Index to | 


the volume with its numerous illustrations, 
The work is an important contribution to 
English Archwology, espec ially in - depart- 





JOHN HENRY PARKER, Oxford; and 
377. Strand, London, 


lL reform: she then introduced into her | 


refusal of the Council of | 


| On the 6th and 30th of October, and 3rd of 
| post, ls. 6d. 


November, cloth, is., and by 


yas SKETCHES ; Second 


Series. By the Author of * Proposals 
for Christian Union. 


“ The writer may well say that, though con- 
fined within narrow limits, it embraces the 
most eventful pe f Welsh history ce it 
treats, and very ably, Mot the Lords rehers, 
Liywelyn ap Gryftydd, Edward I., and Edward 

~ Notes and Querics. 


BL gt emo ING, a! - Great Queen 
treet, Lincoln's Lan Fields. 









London 





NOW COMPLETED. IN FOUR VO- 
LUMES. 


Price 10s. sewed, 12s. cloth boards. 
IFE and WORKS of BURNS 
4 Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS. In 
this Work the life of the poet is traced more 
minutely and with more critical accuracy than 
in any other. The poems and songs are ar- 
ranged in intimate union with the biography, 
to which they afford much illustration. wh ite 
the biography,on the other hand, lends to them 
a fresh significancy and effect. 

Ww. & r GH ARSE Rs, 
ORR . London; D. 
Gls verdad — ww GLAS AN, Dublin 

Booksellers. 


Ex ober 5 Ww. 8. 
N. AMBERS, 
and all 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


yo” CLXXXIL, is published THIS 
. Contents : 
I. BRITISH BARDS AND STONE- 
HENGE. 


IL. IONIAN ISLANDS. 

Ill. IRISH SALMON, 

IV. DR. CHALMERS. 
V. SINDH. 

VI. LORD LANGDALE. 

VIL. GOLD DISCOVERIES. 

VIL. PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS. 

JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


- 


ORWICH UNION 
INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1808, 


LIFE 


N 


A Bonus having been declared at a General 
Meeting of the Members of this Society upon 
the 30th of June last, Copies of the Dire tors’ 


} and Actuarv's Reports may be obtained at the 


ical, and not | 


Society's Offices, 6. Crescent. New Bridge 
Street, Blacktriars, London, and Surrey Street, 
Norwich. 


This Society has now been established up- 
wards of Forty-four Years, upon the principles 
of Mutual Assurance, during which peri.d it 
has paid to claimants on terminated Police es 
upwards of 3,000,000/. sterling, in addition to 
which nearly One Mill manda Quarter ster- 
ling has been assizned by way of Bonuses ; 
while the Accumulated Capiral, for meeting 
existing engagements (and which is almost 
wholly invested on Real and Government 
Secu ities), exceeds 2,100.0 

There is no Proprietary to divide with the 
Assured the profits of this Institution, which is 
one of the very few purely Mutual Insurance 
Offices. In addition, however, to the entire 
profits of the Soci ty, persons now effecting 
anal will be entitled to participate in 
the benefits to be derived from the Reserved 
Fund, now amounting to 215.1977. 12s. 7d.. and 
which, affording all the protection of a Pro- 
prietar pital, will at the same time ineveass 
instew of diminishing th: ir future Bonuses. 

The Rates of Premium are below those of 
most Insurance Offices, and under the age of 
45 not less so than 10 per cent. a p Soneas in 
itself equivalent to an Annual 

One-half ot the first five Ly | Premiums 

May remain as & permanent charge upon 
= granted for the whole duration of 
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MAG A- 


ZINE for OCTOBER, 1852, contains 


The Kaisers and their Characteristics. 


Ts GENTLEMAN'S } 


II. Remarks on Passages in Pope's Essay on 
Criticism. 


III. Godfrey William Leibnitz: Conciuding 


IV. The Historian of Durham. 
Bardolf Church, Norfolk (Two 
es 


y Stowe 
at 
the Nobility of Scotland, 1592. 
spon Sylvanus Urban 
in Encland Relizious Upinion 
3. Visit of James II 
Vicissitudes. > 
rivation of the opproori 
With Notes of the Month, 
ical Reviews, and very ample Reports of 
recent Archwological Meetings at New 
castle-upon-Tyne, Newark, agd Ludlow The 
contains Memoirs of the Duke of 
ington. the Duke of Hamilton, Vice- 
llor Sir James Parker. G. R. Porter, Esq., 
1 Fletcher, Dr. Herbert Mayo, Mra 
Coleridge, hn Camden Neild the 
ee. ke © 2s. 6d. 


NICHOLS & SON, 2. 


dence of 


Iconi 
ts. 6. De 

“ | Wekare 
Hist 


Parliament Street. 


YY ESTERN LIFE ASSU- 
: RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
AAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
Founded A.D. 18 


3. PARI 


knell 


, Esq. 


“1 
Jun, Esq. M.P 


Arscott L rt ethbridge, Esq 


é ..QC 
mfre Esq., QC. 
George Dre w, Esq 
Sir Wm. P. Wood, M.P 
a William Rich. Basham, M.D 
Messrs. © Biddulph, and Co. 
Charing Cross. 
VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 
POLICIES effected in this Office do not be- 
ve Void through temporary difficulty in pay- 
a Premium, as permission is given n 
lication to suspend the payment at int t, 
ling to the conditions detailed in the Pro 
tus 


‘ eel 
) 


ocks, 


Specimens of Rates of Premium for Assuring 
100/.. with @ Share in three-fourths of the 
Protits 


“4 64 
18 8 
4 


£e.d. 
! 
1 
a 


ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S., 
Ac : 


‘tuary 


Now ready, price 10s. 6¢., Second Edition, 
with material additions. INi RIAL IN- 
VESTMENT and EMIGR * r ION: being a 
T RE ATISE on BENEFIT BUILDING 50- 
CIE CLES, and on the General Principles of 
Land Raepetmnent. exemplified in the Cases of 
Freehold Land Societies, Building Companies, 
&c. With a Mathematical Appendix on Com- 
P und Interest and Life Assurance. By AR- 
PHUUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., Actuary to 
the Western Life Assurance Society, 3. Parlia- 
inent Street, London. 


Printed by Tuomas Crane Suaw, of No. 8. New Street Square, at No. 5. New Street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London ; 
— by Gronce Bau, of No. 186. Fleet Street, in the Parish of St. Dunstan in the West, in the City of London, Publisher, at 


NOTES 


THE CHEVALIER BUNSEN. 
Just published. in 4 vols. post &vo., with the 
Et fligy of Hippolytus, price 42s. cloth, 


IPPOLYTUS and his AGE; 

or, Doctrine and Practice of the Church 

Rome under Commodus and Alexan’ ler 

Severus With an popens ix, ooute ining J. 

Bernaysii Bonnensis a Critica ad Dee- 

senium. By CiiMaStTAN CHARLES JO- 
SIAS BUNSEN, D.C. 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 
& LONGMANS 


London : 


NEW EDITIO OF MRS. JAMESON'S 
LEGE NDS OF IE MONASTIC ORDERS. 
The Second Samhon ie square crown 8vo. with 
11 Etchings by the Author, and 8 Wovodcuts, 
price 28. cloth, 
EGENDS of the MONASTIC 
4 ORDERS, as represented in Fine 
Arts. Forming the Second Series of “* Sacred 
and Legendary Art.” By MRS. J AMESON 
A New Edition, with Corrections and Addi- 
tions. 
Nearly ready, uniform with the above, 
LEGENDS of the M. \DONN A, 
as rey sounted Te Ge ¥) \ z the 
Third Seric 
i.lustrated with Bu 1ing 
W oodcuts. 
Also by Mrs. — 30n, ia square crown vo. 
SACRED and L EGENDARY 
ART ; or, Legends of the Saints and Martyrs 
With Sixteen Etchings 
numerous Woodcuts pri 
uniformly with the al» in V yum 
t mai ve lence of Students and Travellers. 
London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 
& LONGMANS 
EDITION O1 oS * FA- 
MILY SHAKSPEARE 
s for the P et, Pile ~~ Shillings 
each 


NEW 
In Volum 


lished, in fep 
ta New Edition of 


1 OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 
ARE. In whi 
Orizina ext ' 
Expressions are omifte?d which cannot with 
propriety be re ud aloud in a Family A 
New Edition, to be « npl leted in Six Monthly 
Volumes, pric 

* We are of nior i iires nothing 
mor than art tree ¢ vi this very meri 
torious pub general circulation 


I 


ber | will be 


the First Volume 


8VO., 


SPI h nothing 


it those 


r ia am i 
Words and 


ication Luteo 


LONGMAN. BROWN, 
& LUNGMANS 


London GREEN, 


Just published, in §vo., price One Shilling, 
FIRST LETTER TO THE 

4 REV. 8. R. MAITLAND, 

merly Librarian to the late Archbishoy 

terbury, on the — iv 

ascribed to Cyp 


eness of the Writings 

iz Bishop of Carthage By 
the Rev. E J SHEPHE RD M.A., Reetor of 
Luddesdoen author of * Histo: of the 
Church of Rome to the end of the Episcopate 
of Damasus 


London : 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 
& LONGMANS. 


( CCULT WORKS. —Just 

published, a Catalogue of a singularly 
curious Collection - 600 Works on Alchemy, 
Astrolo Magic, Necromancy, Sorcery and 
Witchcraft, Diabolical Possession and Exor- 
cism, Geomancy, Chiromancy, Physiognomy 
and Metoposcopy, the Cabbala, the Rosicru- 
cian Doctrine, Free-masonry, and Mystics, &c. 
Will be sent Post-free on receipt of Six Penny 
Stamps. 


GEORGE BUMSTEAD, 25. High Holborn. 


leet Street afuresaid.— Saturday, October 16. 1852. 


AND QUERIES. 


[No. 155. 


} OURNING.—COURT, 
MILY, and 


FA- 
COMPLIMENTARY. 

The Proprietor of Taz Loxvon Geyenar 
Mocanine Warenouse begs respectfully to 
remind families whose bereavements compel 
them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every 
article of the very best description, requisite 
for a complete outfit of Mourning, may be had 
at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 


Estimates ror Servants’ Movanrno, afford- 
nz a creat saving to families, are furnished ; 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced 
assistants (including dressmakers and milli- 

enab les them to suggest or supply every 

nm, and suited to any 

»r condition of the community. W1pows’ 

ano Famiuty Mourne is always kept made 

up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning 

required, will insure its being sent forthwith, 

either in'Town or into the Country, and on the 
most Keasonable Terms. 


W.C. JAY, 217—249. Regent Street. 


RCHER’S PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC C ha A 


MR ARC HER begs 
form those engaged in Photography, that 
ainera, bot! folding and othes wise, for 

g the various Photocraphic Processes in 
lof any tent or dark 
ined - ~ at his 
ssell St Blooms- 
r no Acent po Pn for 
ted on his princi- 
ized Collodion 9d. per oz., and all 
# necessary in the Collodion Process. 
al Instruction given in the Art. 


air without the 
,can only be 


{Cameras constru 


achh 


OIGTLANDER 
PHOTOGRAPH LENSES 
PORTRAITS AND VIEWS Sole Agents, 
GEORGE KNIG HT « SONS, Foster Lane, 
vd action, combined 

1 of the Pictures pro- 
nder them peculiarly 
Pp s3, Where much 
ration. Deserip- 
nad on application, 


& SONS’ 
FOR 


of the firs t quality at the 


hment of 
KNIGHT & SONS, Foster Lane, 
Cheapside, London 


GEORGE 


PHOTOGRAPH Y.—J. B. 
HOCKIN & CO., OPERATIVE CHE- 
MISTS, 280. STRAND, manutacture all the 
PURE chemicals used in thi also Appa- 
ratus for the Glass, Pap ruerreoty pe 
Processes. Achromatic Lens and Camera from 
35s. n in the ar 
Archer's Iodized Collodion and 
which obviates the neves- 


rotyping ail its branc? res. 
hemical 1 ets for experimental and 
analyti Apparatus for gold as- 
saying, and instruc tion therein. 


sity for a dark 
Fl 


VHOTOGRAPHY.—XYLO- 
IODIDE OF SI VER, the best and 
most Sensitive Prepar for producing per- 
fect negatives on glass. Vide ‘the subjoined 
Testimonial 
“ 122. Regent Street, Aug. 34, 1852. 
tm answer to your inquiry of 
I have no hesit ati m in saying 
paration of ¢ lion is incom- 
parably better and more sensitive than all the 
advertised Collodio-Iodides, which, for my 
professional purposes, are quite useless when 
compared to y« yure 
‘I remain, dear Sir 
Yours faith fully 
*N. Henxeman. 


“ Dear Sir, 
iis morning 


“To Mr. R. W. Thomas, 
Chemist, 10. Pall Mall.” 
N.B. — Manufacturer of pure Photographic 
chemicals 


and 
at No. 186. 








